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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


Those who send photographs are requested to state the price jor reproduction, 
otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at the usual rates of the 


journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated with. 


THE PROCESS OF 
VULGARISATION 


LTHOUGH we do not observe Lent with the strict- 
ness of our forefathers nor spend its weeks in fasting 
and humiliation, it may not be amiss in the days 
which are fast running out to devote a little attention 
to a growing weakness of the British race. This 

may appear preliminary to sermonising ; but let not the reader 
t:ke his eyes from the page on that account. We promise 
him only a mild expostulation, not desiring so much to 
find fault as to point out a weakness that may possibly be 
remedied. It has been asserted more than once in recent 
days that England, and particularly London, is being vul- 
garised. First of all, let us endeavour to obtain a clear 
understanding of what the word “ vulgar’ means. Literally 
it signifies common, but usage has deepened that signification 
into something more objectionable to which it is difficult to 
giveaname. But “ common ” will do for our present purpose, 
particularly if we consider the process of vulgarisation as 
being due to an operation of the common mind. A few 
examples will perhaps give a clearer interpretation than 
any formula could. Light, for example, is beautiful; but 
excess of light—that is to say, glare—is vulgar. If we were 
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to take a great many other qualities or attributes and treat 
them in the same way, it would be found that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred excess is the groundwork of vulgarity. 
For example, eloquence is one of the noblest gifts, but when 
it is exaggerated into tub-thumping it degenerates into the 
too common failing. Pride is an honourable feeling as long 
as it is based on sure foundation, but becomes debased the 
moment it is touched with ostentation. In the theatre nothing 
is nobler than tragedy, but tragedy subject to the exaggeration 
in which the common mind delights at once becomes melo- 
drama. Humility is one of the finest attributes in man, 
but so commonly and so successfully has it been simulated 
that it has almost become a laughing stock and at any rate 
reacts to Coleridge’s pointed line: | “The Devil did grin, 
for his darling sin is pride that apes humility.”” Pathos, 
again, is as beautiful as it is touching, but when exploited 
by the common mind—that is to say, when the popular 
novelist wades into it up to the neck—it becomes ludicrous 
and detestable. 

Now, if anyone in these materialistic days cares to subject 
himself to a little self-examination, will he not discover in 
himself evidence of the transformation of honourable and 
justifiable feelings into the symbols of vulgarity? Literally 
or metaphorically has he not exaggerated light into glare ? 
Has his pride not yielded to the love of ostentation? Has 
his apparent humility not been put on as a cloak to arrogance 
and that haughty spirit which goeth before a fall? Has he 
not at times wished to exchange the joys of a quiet life for 
the noise and tumult of public applause ? ‘‘ Hooly and fairly,” 
as they say in the North, few could give a negative answer 
to these searching enquiries if they were placed in the Palace 
of Truth: 

To some extent the House of Commons, which is 
an epitome of the country it represents, must be found guilty 
of many of the offences hinted at. We all of us know the 
glowing patriot who may belong to any possible type of 
politician and whose mind as he addresses the constituents 
he is wooing appears to glow with the most disinterested 
patriotism. No self-seeking, no suspicion that he is hiding an 
axe of his own to grind is to be found in his glowing periods. 
When he gets into the House of Commons how striking is 
the transformation! To say nothing of the sacrificial 
devotion to his country which he has avowed on so many 
platforms, he is now a public servant, paid by the revenue- 
providing householder to attend to his interests. It might 
be expected that the performance of duty would now be his 
only joy. Yet what happens? The records of the House of 
Commons show that he looks on the National Assembly 
chiefly as a means of finding amusement. Should a trivial 
personal question arise or the prospect of a scene present 
itself, none so assiduous as he in the apparent prosecution of 
his duties. But when the serious business of his country 
is to be transacted it is often difficult to keep a House. None 
knows better than he that the financial resources of the 
nation have been strained nearly to breaking point in the war 
and that national economy is at the present moment the most 
necessary of all the virtues. Yet when millions of pounds 
far beyond any sums thought necessary before the war are 
being voted only a little knot present themselves. When 
very important questions are being debated, relating either 
to the Mother Country, to foreign nations, or to the Colonies, 
there is no chance of his putting in an appearance unless 
the rumour has gone round that there may be a dramatic 
interlude. The Member of Parliament, in fact, differs not 
a whit from those fashionable crowds which gather in the 
Chambers of Justice when a flagrant and malodorous scandal 
is to be investigated. It is the same vulgarity of mind which 
prompts the Member of Parliament to attend the House 
of Commons only when he expects something sensational, 
and that urges the fashionable lady to go to a Court of 
Justice when she feels confident that a shocking revelation 
is to be made. 





Our Frontispiece 


WE print as frontispiece to this week’s issue of CoUNTRY 
Lire a portrait of Mrs. Clare Sheridan, the sculptor, 
and her children Margaret and Richard. Mrs. Sheridan, 
who is the only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Moreton Frewen 
of Brede Place, Sussex, is the widow of Captain Wilfred 
Sheridan, who was killed on active service in 1915. 





*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissicn to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct: 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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HERE were two points in Mr. Asquith’s declaration of 

policy which demand comment from those who care 

little for the fortunes of party, but a great deal for the 

national welfare. One was his unbending attitude to 

Tariff Reform. ‘‘Our motto,” he said, ‘‘ should be 
obsta principiis—resist from the first and to the last.” The 
imposition of import duties may be inconceivably wicked, but 
does Mr. Asquith or does he not accept the principle of the 
minimum wage ? Is he prepared to fight the Trades Unions 
which are endeavouring to increase it to the highest possible 
degree ? These are not political questions and they are asked for 
no political purpose. He said not one word about what is being 
done in the case of food production wherein higher wages are 
being insured by giving bounties out of the rates to the 
employer. Bounties and import duties are the same in 
principle and arrive at a like effect; the difference between 
them is that in the one system the State obtains money, and 
in the other disburses what it has collected from the rate- 
payers. The position is as plain as a pikestaff. Every 
politician is committed to the policy of enforcing a higher 
rate of agricultural wages, therefore whatever be the fiscal 
system to which he has sworn eternal allegience, it is his 
bounden duty to explain how the wage fund is to be 
established. 


THE other point is his plea for a strong Treasury. With- 
out that we cannot get out of the wood. We are on the 
way to madness and destruction. His remedy is a Chancellor 
‘who will stand no nonsense.” It will readily be agreed that 
the House of Commons, every member of which depends on 
popular election, is “the promoter and too often the parent 
of every species of extravagance.” During the war every 
member of the Administration preached economy to the private 
citizen and set it at naught in State affairs. Nay, manv 
of them mide an ostentatious and vulgar display of personal 
luxury. That is as true of Mr. Asquith’s administration 
as of that of his successor. The war ended with victory, 
and the unlimited expenditure has been condened: but 
the country exhibits little sign of turning to the path of thrift 
and productive industry. It is certain that at this moment 
the Treasury is the most important of all Government depart- 
ments and at the head of it should be placed the strongest 
man of the hour. The time demands a Peel or a Gladstone, 
but he is not forthcoming. A common practice is to preach 
abstract economy on the platform but utterly disreg?rd the 
duty of criticising expenditure by the Government. Instead 
of speaking in such general terms, it would have been more 
useful if Mr. Asquith had discussed the insane policy of 
paying the unemployed to do nothing whereas the’Govern- 
ment might find productive work for all and more than all. 


[N his final despatch Sir Douglas Faig describes the main 

features of the war with an almost epic clearness and 
point. Looking back he sees that in its great essentials 
war in the twentieth century differs very little from the wars 
of the past: implements, ammunition, all the adjuncts 
may be changed, but the principles remain the same. The 
historian of the future will be well advised to regard the four 





and a half years of warfare as a continuous campaign—in 
fact, one might almost say, a single great battle. In the 
preliminary stage the opposing forces played for position, 
just as wrestlers or boxers do on the mimic stage. Each ot 
the adversaries tries to secure an early advantage which he 
can drive home and thus produce a decisive effect. This 
stage came to an end when the two armies resorted to trench 
warfare on a continuous line stretching from Switzerland 
to the sea. After that the two main forces of the belligerent 
armies are pitted against one another in close combat ; 
each commander, like a wrestler, tries to wear down the 
opponent while accumulating in his own hands a reserve ot 
what the French call “ troops of maneeuvre.’”’ Finally one 
of the belligerents begins to get the better, and the other side 
correspondingly weakens. When this stage occurred with 
Napoleon it was only a matter of minutes before he had 
launched his last reserve at Waterloo; and the final sortie 
of the Germans began on March 21, 1918, and lasted for fou 
months ; vet it represents the same stage in a single colossa| 
battle. 


ANOTHER point in a despatch which must in the future 

be held as a historical document of the utmost importance 
is the discussion of the value of mechanical contrivances. 
The gist of it is that, useful as modern inventions are 
devastating as they are—nevertheless the commander who 
places his reliance exclusively on mechanical means of defence 
is almost certain to go to the wall. It is man who counts 
most in the long run. The general must everywhere co- 
ordinate the use of mechanical devices. Aeroplanes must 
rely upon infantry to prevent the enemy from overrunning 
their aerodromes, tanks require close infantry support, and, 
in fact, one branch of the Service is always dependent upon 
the others, but their general function is that of assisting 
the infantryman; they cannot replace him. In Sir Douglas 
Haig’s own words, ‘‘ Only by the rifle and bayonet of the 
infantryman can decisive victory be won.” We hope that 
in the days to come Sir Douglas Haig will find time enough to 
write a history of the war. It would not only be of enthralling 
interest to his contemporaries, but in time to come would be 
the authority on which others would rely for describing the 
war as seen from the side of the English Army. 


THE COUNTRY SONGS. 
A FRAGMENT. 

I love each verse and tune that fills 
A nook among the vales and hills 
And all the sweetness that belongs 
To Sussex and to Surrey songs. 
I hike to hear the countrymen 
Chasing Beau Reynolds once again, 
Praising once more the Painful Plough, 
The cottage maiden’s Spotted Cow, 
Punch Ladle, strong Tobacco smoke, 
And that good ship the Roya! Oak. 


For still in bottom and in hurst 
The old folk sing the songs that first, 
When they were young, seemed sweet to them, 
With croaking voice, and black pipe stem 
Beating in time; by cottage fires 
Eighty will chant eighteen’s desires, 
Old trees remembering to the last 
The Seeds of Love so long gone past. 


Ioro ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


DR. THOMAS LEWIS, Physician of the Stafi of the 

Medical Research Committee, is an unequalled authority 
on heart disease. His interest lies wholly in the art of 
healing, and his intervention in the discussion of The Dogs 
Bill must be accepted as that of an unbiassed judge. The 
electro-cardiograph is a discovery brought into medical 
practice as late as 1908, but already it has become indis- 
pensable to the leading hospitals of this and other countries. 
It would have remained only a curious invention had its 
record of strange hieroglyphic curves not been interpreted by 
experiments on animals. The pain, suffering and death thus 
avoided may be imagined but not computed. Yet the 
number of dogs utilised to make this interpretation clear was 
not a thousandth part of those killed during the same period 
of time in the lethal chamber of Battersea. In both cases 
the same means were taken of rendering them insensible to 
suffering. Surely this fact alone is sufficient to justify the 
description of the bill promoters as ‘‘a few ill informed and 
prejudiced members of an anti-progressive sect,’ and their 
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flourish of humane motives as ‘‘retrogression.” It is 
not inhuman to oppose the Bill; it is most inhuman to 
promote it. 


ON another page of this issue we publish a plea for the 
Pari-Mutuel betting system on horse races. It is already 
employed, as our contributor informs us, in France and the 
other great countries of Europe, North and South America, 
Australia, India and South Africa. It will be, therefore, of 
great interest to note its reception by our legislative houses. 
The principle is sound, even according to that paragon of 
finance, the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone. It could be justified on 
the same ground which he applied to the Death Duties, namely, 
that when money or what money represents was passing 
at death, then suitable opportunity was afforded for the State 
to “ intercept ” a portion of it. Surely the State might, with 
equal propriety, “ intercept” a share of the betting winnings 
of the country. One would naturally look for a very 
sympathetic debate on the subject in the House of Lords 
because it contains so many sportsmen. Its reception in the 
House of Commons is more problematic because here we have 
a new assembly, and no one can tell beforehand which way 
the wind will blow. The Chancellor of the Exchequer ought 
naturally, one would think, to look with a favourable eve on 
the suggestion because in these hard times he finds it difficult 
to find the necessary funds for the many new proposals put 
before the country. But the main question is: What will 
the Labour Members say? We may assume that a fair 
proportion of them like to have ‘a bit on a race,”’ but, on the 
other hand, their platform attitude is one of hostility to 
racing and its accompaniment—betting. Nevertheless, the 
proposal ought to appeal to them because it means the 
transference of a considerable sum from the pockets of men 
who can presumably afford it to the State chest. The Pari- 
Mutucl is no encouragement of betting, but a tax upon it. 


SOME interesting correspondence has been forwarded to us 
by Mr. Douglas Cairns, whose article on the Alsatians 
has aroused much interest. One of his communications is 
so interesting that we venture to reprint it in this page. 
If apology were needed it would be found in the fact that the 
writer bears a name known and honoured in South Africa : 

In yesterday’s Country Lire I saw an article by you on the Alsatians 
and am writing to you as I have been breeding them myself since 1915, when, 
in passing a German police camp in Gcrman South-West Africa, being a trooper 
and considering it a right, I put a small puppy into each of my overcoat 
pockets—a dog and a biteh. 

Fortune favoured me, because, while on patrol three days afterwards, 
1 caught the owner and was able to get the pedigree practically complete. 

The termination of the campaign shortly afterwards enabled me to get 
the two pups home, and from them I have managed to carry on. 

I managed to get hold of the official book published by the Germans 
on their training, but they missed it out of the orderly room too soon for me 
to copy all that I wanted, but I got enough information to start on and 
eventually obtained more, so when my first pups came I set to work training 
two for police work, 

It being necessary for me to travel a good deal at the time of training. 
1 could not cope with two dogs, so gave one over to my sister, but the other 
1 succeeded in training, and during my visit to England he is working for the 
police in South Africa and has done good work. 

Please excuse this rambling away from the point, but I am very likely 
to ramble when it comes to dogs. You will not know me from Adam, but 
writing of dogs makes me think that vou may have read of a book called 
** Jock of the Bushvelt”’ ; well, I'm one of the ** Likkle People” mentioned 
and to whom the book was dedicated.—ALAN C. FI1zPaTRICK. 


"THE textile trade is proposing to erect a trade war memorial 

that deserves to be heartily supported. The idea is 
to extend the scope and enlarge the premises of the trade's 
great Public School at Russell Hill, Purley, along with the 
Drapers’ Schools and the Warehousemen and Clerks’ Schools, 
which for sixty vears have carried out the beneficent work 
of educating, clothing and housing the orphan sons and 
daughters of men of all branches of the textile trade. There 
are now three hundred and twenty children in the schools, 
and there is a long waiting list, so that the extension will 
result in more adequate provision for these war orphans. 
Under the new Education Act the schools will rank for 
recognition as secondary schools, and boy and girl pupils 
can be retained until their seventeenth or eighteenth birthday. 
But the raising of the age involves important changes. You 
cannot house boys and girls in the same way as youths and 
maidens, and it will be necessary to erect a new establishment 
for the elder boys, and this is to be the war memorial. 


DESPITE the vigour with which the proposal to carry 
a road over the Styhead has been met, the danger is by 
no means past, and that is the odder since there is no 
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considerable body of opinion in favour of it. Indeed, it is 
difficult to make out who wishes for such a road. Certainly 
motorists have not asked for it, nor have the Borrowdale 
and Wasdale farmers, and all concerned locally are far- 
seeing enough to recognise that such a disfigurement would, 
in the end, deprive them of a good deal of the prosperity 
that comes from the tourist. The only people who are 
likely to profit by the road are those tourists who are too 
lazy to use their feet and those who may be interested in 
disposing of bits of fell-side along the road as building sites 
for bungalows. But even to mention such advantages at 
the cost of disfiguring some of the most beautiful and wildest 
scenery in England is to expose the vandalism in its true 
colours. . 


ALTHOUGH tea is, perhaps, the most popular of all drinks, 

it is astonishing to learn how few people know how to 
make it perfectly, and advice for this purpose crops up 
unexpectedly in a letter written by Mr. Crosbie Roles on 
the subject of British-grown teas. To get the perfect aroma 
of tea you should put into a pot one teaspoonful for each 
person. In this country the precept is amended by adding 
one for the pot ; then the water poured in should have just 
come to boil for the first time, that is to say, it should not 
have been singing on the fire for an hour or two beforehand, 
as is often the case. It should then be left to brew from 
three to five minutes, according to the strength required, 
and after that the infusion should be poured off the leaves 
into another earthenware teapot. The result, according 
to the giver of the recipe, is ‘‘ a wholesome drink possessing 
aroma and flavour that would astonish my fellow British 
subjects, rich and poor alike.” This does not differ frcm 
the common practice, except that in rare cases is the teé 
poured into a fresh pot from that containing the leaves, 
but that is an excellent device for avoiding bitterness. 


SPRING IN LONDON. 
Wide-mouthed prophets of the Spring 
ace all your streets this evening ; 
And numerous smoke-made pathways trend 
On the golden haze to a roof-blocked end. 


All knotted knuckles of pollard limes 
Are bare to the bone these sunset times, 
But every bush that can top a wall 

Is a wonder of buds that are bursting all ; 


And every plastered level space 

Of wall is a wonder-making place, 
Where miracles of shadow and light 
Are worked till the final drop of night. 


In smoke-tracked sky, in sun-bathed street, 
In shadow and sound of form and feet, 
In a sunset blocked by a pearl grey roof 
I spell out the riddle of endless youth. 
ANNE F. Brown. 

AN excellent example has been set by the Essex Agricul- 
*” tural Society. In this County as in others there are 
good reasons for not holding the usual Show, but a substitute 
has been found which is almost better than the original. 
Competition of a kind we have often advocated is being 
irranged. Prizes for crops and general excellence of cultiva- 
tion are to be offered to farmers, small holders and gardeners. 
Lord Blyth, with characteristic generosity, has offered specie] 
prizes for the best crops of wheat, barley and oats. Farmers 
may be expected to take very kindly to this arrangement. A 
central show has many facilities and conveniences of a business 
kind. In particular it affords the visitor an opportunity to see 
the latest machinery at work and to talk over its merits and 
demerits with his friends. But this could be equally well 
achieved at a great agricultural fair, and farming for the 
showyard is not altogether beyond criticism. A practical 
agriculturist would rather see a farm and its livestock in 
the best working order than specially prepared (often at 
ruinous expense) for competition. It is to be hoped that 
the Executive Committee will be asked to. inspect every 
farm in the county, and that the prizes will be awarded in 
accordance with their report. This would have a better 
effect on general farming than any judgment of the com- 
paratively few who would enter for a formal competition. 
No one would like to see agricultural shows abolished, 
but they could be run simultaneously with a plan for 
inspecting farms. ; 
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SIR AUCKLAND GEDDES AND 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


By LievutT.-Cor. F. D. Apams, F.RS., 


DEAN OF THE 


FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE, MCGILL 


UNIVERSITY. 





THE COLLEGE . GROUNDS OF McGILL UNIVERSITY. 


HE recent announcement that Sir Auckland Geddes, 

Minister of Reconstruction, is about to retire from 

political life in Great Britain for the purpose of 

accepting the position of Principal of McGill Univer- 

sity in Montreal has, naturally, attracted widespread 
attention. That a man who has played ‘such an impor- 
tant part in the public life of Great Britain and who is in 
the direct path for promotion to other and still more honour- 
able posts should set these aside in favour of an appointment 
in an outlying portion of Greater Britain is, naturally, a 
rather striking fact. The choice that Sir Auckland Geddes has 
made, however, is a testimony to the growth of the idea of 
Empire in the minds of Englishmen, in contrast to the narrower 
outlook which embraces Great Britain only. 

There are in Canada some twenty universities. Most 
of these are quite small and unknown to the outside world. 
Some have grown up on the slender foundations of rival 
ecclesiastical organisations. These are, for the most part, 
in Eastern Canada. The newer universities which have 
sprung up in Western Canada are provincial universities. 

McGill University, the oldest important academic 
foundation in Caneda—it will celebrate its centenary the 
year after next—stends out from all the others in that it 
has a distinctively national outlook. It isa private foundation, 
independent of Government grants and therefore free of all 
provincial control. Its work is supported and developed 
by means of its own endowments; it is thus independent 
of all outside influences and able to carry out any educational 
programme which commends itself to the governing bodies 
of the University as the soundest and most progressive. 

McGill draws its students from all parts of Canada, and 
thus, through them, extends its influence not only throughout 
Canada, but also beyond the borders of the Dominion. This 
national note is further exemplified by the fact that the 
Governor-General of Canada, by virtue of his appointment, 
becomes the Visitor of McGill University and of McGill alone, 
while at the present time the Chancellor of the University 
is the Prime Minister of Canada, the Hon. Sir Robert Borden. 
Again, through the westward trend of power and influence 
in the modern world, the Dominion of Canada now finds 
itself occupying a central position in the civilised globe, 
with the neighbouring nations brought ever closer to it by 
the continually increasing rapidity of communication pro- 
vided through the discoveries of modern science. 

With these facts in view some colour is given to the oft- 
quoted statement of Sir Wilfrid Laurier that the ‘twentieth 
century would be Canada’s century, or to that other state- 
ment by Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, that in his opinion the British 
Empire would one day centre in Canada. Whether these pre- 
dictions are verified or not, it is evident that Canada is destined 
to occupy in the immediate future a very important place in the 
Empire. Another very important fact in this connection is 
that Canada forms, in many ways, a bond of union between 
the British Empire and the United States. It was this fact 
that was ever in the mind of that distinguished officer and 


warm friend of Great Britain, the late Admiral Mahan ot 
the United States Navy. The loyalty of Canadians to the 
British Empire and their ability to understand the problems 
with which the Empire is confronted has been abundantly 
confirmed by the events of the past five years. Canada and 
the United States have a common boundary which stretches 
across the continent for a distance. of 3,000 miles, and which 
is unique not only on account of its length, but in that along 
its whole extent there is no fort, gun, picket or sentry. 

The future of the British Empire depends very largely 
on what is being done now and what will be done in the years 
which are immediately before us. In this period of recon 
struction in Canada the universities of Canada are in a 
position to play a foremost réle. A relatively larger propor- 
tion of the population in Canada study at universities than 
is the case of Great Britain, and the members of the Govern 
ment at the present time are almost without exception 
university men. Therefore, in view of the commending 
station which McGill occupies among the universities ot 
Canada, no one will be in a position to influence more power 
fully the development of the Canadian people in the highei 
sphere of the mind and spirit than will the newly appointed 
Principal of McGill University. 

The University has a full complement of five Facultics, 
those of Arts, Medicine, Law, Applied Science and Agriculture, 
with four affiliated theological colleges, a conservatorium 
of music, a school of education and other subordinate depart- 
ments. The Royal Victoria College for Women, one of the 
many gifts to the University of the late Lord Strathcona, 
and the MacDonald College, founded and endowed by the 
late Sir William MacDonald, are colleges of the University. 

There are a number of rather interesting features in 
connection with the work of certain of these faculties, which 
reflect peculiar local conditions. Thus, on three successive 
occasions, when vacancies occurred, professors have been 
drawn from the McGill Faculty of Law to fill Chairs in the 
Law Schools at Cairo. This is due to the fact that the body 
of law which is in force in the Province of Quebec finds a 
close analogy in that under which Egypt is governed, the 
commercial law of both countries being that of France. A 
curious bond connecting distant and diverse parts of the 
Empire and one which reflects the conditions under which 
foreign populations have become incorporated into the King’s 
Dominions. Again, the four affiliated theological colleges 
belonging respectively to the Church of England, Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Congregational bodies, have, in: the 
progressive though still conservative atmosphere of Canada, 
come together in so far as to combine in the same classes their 
teaching in all the non-controversial subjects. By the 
introduction of an infusion of common-sense, combined with 
an earnest desire to give effect to the prayer, ‘* That they may 
be one,” instead of regarding this as an interesting subject 
for academic discussion, they have succeeded in treating 
most of the subjects of their curriculum from a non-con- 
troversial standpoint, while only those subjects which are 
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distinctive and peculiar to the respective communions are 
taught separately by the staffs of the individual schools. 

The recent developments in the teaching of agriculture 
at McGill University have also attracted world wide atten- 
tion. The late Sir William MacDonald, recognising that 
agriculture is and would always remain one of the chief 
industries of the Canadian people and that the successful 
development of agriculture along modern lines and to meet 
modern conditions demanded a thorough grounding in modern 
knowledge and an adequate training in modern methods, 
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founded the MacDonald College for the purpose of the advance- 
ment of agricultural education in Canada. 

This institution, which owes much of its success to 
the broad and modern lines on which it was planned by its 
first principal, Mr. James Robertson, C.M.G., is one of the 
two great centres for agricultural education in Canada and 
could only have been called into existence by the enormous 
donations for the purpose of its foundation and endowment 
which were provided by its great benefactor, Sir William 
MacDonald. 





REFLECTIONS ON A CONGRESS 


V.—POLAND. 


By Mary 
Hit question of Poland has stopped the Congress 
as a grain of sand will stop the works of a watch, 
and, in truth, it is a gritty, unassimilable question 
which offers no elegant solution, just and safe 
all round. Justice (said Talleyrand) is what suits 

everyone alike ; but there is no solution of the Polish question 
which can possibly suit everyone alike. One of the parties 
must be a victim. Either East Prussia is cut off from the 
general circulation of German life, made into a sort of 
aneurism, or else Warsaw has no access to the sea. 

The Vistula is the heart of Poland. Some countries 
seem built up round a core of lava or granite, as France is 
built up round the Massif Central; other lands seem most 
highly vitalised on their edges. Can we imagine England 
without her coasts? But the featureless plains of Poland 
ere bound into a whole by the immense divagations of her 
great wide-wandering river flowing north, then east ; north- 
east to north; north-west to west; north-west, north-east 
and north again; covering more than a thousand kilometres 
between its source and the sea (though we might cut a canal 
from the one to the other that were not half so long) and 
filling with its presence the fertilised and irrigated basin 
which has no other feature, no other object of interest save 
the river. To liberate Poland, while barring the mouth of 
the Vistula, is like setting a man free with a gag between his 
tecth. On the other hand, if we leave Dantzig to Poland, 
with all the waterways from the estuary to the Vistula’s 
source, then East Prussia, as I said, is blocked; there is no 
communication between Koenigsberg and Berlin. Moreover, 
Dantzig (which has been consistently German since 1813) 
has grown into a great town owing to the expenditure of 
German capital, and is peopled with German immigrants. 
Imagine Quebee or Montreal restored to the French! “ It 
is a German town in a Polish country, at the mouth of a 
Polish river on a Polish sea-shore. And it is such a flourishing 
German town that, if it continue to belong to Germany, it 
will dominate the whole of Poland.” I quote here from the 
Report of the Scientific Commissioners of the Polish Delega- 
tion to the Conference. 

Geogrephically, Dantzig belongs to Poland. But from 
the historical standpoint either party can put in a good claim. 
Even before the partitions of Poland, Dantzig knew many 
a change of masters. From the eleventh to the fourteenth 
century Dantzig was a flourishing Polish port, the only one 
in that part of the world which is free from ice in winter- 
time. Until the cruises of Vasco da Gama changed the course 
of trade by discovering a sea route to India the caravans 
of Asia brought their goods to Dantzig for distribution to 
the Western world. Dantzig was a covetable prey, and in 
1308 began that Jong struggle with the Teutonic. Order 
which ended in 1466 with the defeat of the invader. Dantzig 
was restored to Poland and prosperity, but fell again into 
the hands of Prussia at the second partition of Poland in 
1793; Napoleon had it from 1807 to 1813; and since that 
date it has again been German. 

Under either lord, Poland or Prussia, Dantzig appears 
to have remained an important centre of wealth and trade. 
We imagine the Poles to be a romantic but incapable 
race—much as we used to fancy the Italians until the prac- 
tice and habit of power made them so indisputably positive, 
material and astute; we suppose that if we gave Dantzig 
to Poland, grass would grow in the streets. Probably not. 
The Polish port would be nourished by the immense fields of 
coal round Cracow, still practically unworked, as well as by 
the petroleum wells of Galicia, while the canal between the 
Dniester and the Vistula would draw to Dantzig a great 
part of the trade of the Black Sea. Instead of the bare 
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million tons which the Germans registered in 1913 as the 
annual export and import of Dantzig, the Polish economists 
estimate at from two to three millions of tons the trade she 
might expect as the one great seaport of Poland. Commerce 
would probably not suffer by the change, since political 
jealousies have prevented both Austria and Prussia from open- 
ing out the full mineral wealth of the basin of the Vistula. A 
free Poland would give a great impetus to Polish industries : 
let us turn again to the example of Italy. But there are other 
considerations which do not only touch the prosperity of 
Poland or of Prussia : considerations which concern the pros- 
perity of Western civilisation—strategical considerations. 

If Dantzig remained in German hands, should war 
break out again (which God forbid!), the Allies could not 
send help to Poland nor Poland communicate with the Allies 
A complete blockade of Germany would be more difficult. 
If Dantzig be Polish, you carry that far north and east the 
last bulwark of Western civilisation. 

For Poland has always belonged to the Western form of 
civilisation, rhyming, so to speak, with France and Ireland. 
Geographically, of course, Poland is in the very centre of 
Europe. If you open a map and put your finger on Cracow, 
you will find it to be as nearly as possible equidistant from 
Norwegian Bergen and from Athens ; or, drawing a line from 
north-west to south-east, equally far from Queenstown and 
from Astrachan; or, drawing another line from Perm in 
Russia to Seville in Spain, again you will find Cracow in the 
middle. Now, it is a great thing to push our point so far, 
and, indeed, all through the Middle Ages, all through history, 
until those iniquitous, disastrous partitions of Poland in 
1772 and 1793, Poland has always been the last line of earth- 
works thrown up by the Western world in defence of her 
ideal and her civilisation, from the more or less Turanian 
hordes—Finns, Muscovites, Hungarians, Bulgarians, Turks 
and Tartars—who menaced, as still they menace, a system 
which they cannot comprehend. 

It seems to me, therefore, that our advantage lies in 
backing Poland; but let the Poles be modest and not claim 
too much. I wonder if the little boy whom Saint Nicholas 
discovered in the butcher’s shop, cut up into joints, hung up 
and salted ; the little boy, you remember, on whom he made 
the sign of the Cross and who instantly started into life, 
sound, whole, fresh and bright as morning, I wonder if 
that child ‘‘ went” for the butcher? Young Poland evidently 
remembers the policy of partition; for the other day I was 
bewailing to a Polish friend of mine the sad fate of East 
Prussia, so hopelessly blocked. ‘‘ Why should it be blocked ?” 
said he; “we can take over most of it.” I looked sur- 
prised. ‘‘ There are 400,000 Poles in East Prussia,” he went 
on, ‘to 150,000 Germans.” ‘ Ah, that’s all right,” said I, 
much relieved. ‘‘ Then we can have a_referendum—a 
plebiscite.” My friend got up and walked uneasily about 
the room. ‘ On no account,” said he, speaking in the largest 
capitals. ‘‘On no account must you have a referendum.” 
Then, coming close to my chair, he breathed mysteriously, 
‘“ These Poles are Poles of a very peculiar sort; not fully 
awakened to national consciousness. They are Poles who 
do not yet know that they are Poles!” 

I think it would be hard to exercise the ‘‘ ccmpelle intrare ”’ 
on such a very peculiar sort of Poles, and would rather leave 
them, till they “‘ awake to national consciousness,’’ to people 
a neutralised republic of East Prussia, which might well balance 
a neutralised republic of Rhenania on the Rhine. I would even 
give them, at a pinch, the port of Elberg. For I weep for East 
Prussia, I] deeply sympathise. That unhappy State reminds 
me of the tiger in the child’s picture-book of the ‘ Lives of the 
Martyrs ’’—the “‘ poor, poor tiger which had no Christian.” 
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AIRCRAFT AND THE SEA 


By H. C. Ferrasy. 


in this article were taken from aircraft at 


at the Grafton 


[The pictures 


HEN an expert like the Director of Naval Con- 

struction ventures on the prophecy that ‘‘ there 

is no question that aircraft-carrying will gradually 

become more important for the Fleet,”’ it is evident 

that we are on the threshold of a development, 
especially as Sir Eustace Tennyson d’Eyncourt made the state- 
ment to an audience of experts when he was addressing the 
Institute of Naval Architects last week. His point is emphasised 
and made clear to the lay mind by certain of the pictures which 
are included in the remarkable exhibition of Royal Air Force 
photographs at the Grafton Gallerics. There for the first time 
we see many aspects of aerial work in conjunction with warships. 
Most of these advances have hitherto been kept very secret, 
and although I was present at some of the early tests of one 
of the most notable ot the developments, I have not hitherto 
felt at liberty to write about them at any length. 

It may fairly be said that the whole line of progress is 
indicated by the fact that whereas up to 1916 we always spoke 
of ‘‘ seaplane carriers,” we now speak of “‘ aircraft carrying.” 
The seaplane, fitted with floats and rising from the surface of the 
water after it had been carried to its starting point on board a 
ship, has given way in great measure to the 2eroplane which can 
“run off’’ from the ship at ary time and in any condition of 
the sea. ‘This is an advance the importance of which cannot be 
overestimated. I was on board the Lion with Admiral Beatty 
and a number of the senior officers of the Grand Fleet one day 
when this kind of aerial start was novel, and I think that all 
realised then that one of the greatest difficulties in modern sea 
war—-the difficulty of scouting and getting near crough to the 


NOVEMBER 

This date marks the climax of the great war and was the greatest day in the Navy’s history. 
H.M.S. ‘“‘ Queen Elizabeth,” Admiral Sir David Beatty’s Flagship, leading H.M S. “ Orion,” 
H.M.S. ‘“ Monarch,” H.M.S. ‘‘ Thunderer,” and H.M.S. ‘‘ Conqueror,” escorting the surrendered ships. 
to speak of airships and aeroplanes, went to ‘‘ the meet.” 


blow because the enemy dared not give open battle. 
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dramatic moments of the war, and are now on_ exhibition 
Galleries.—Ep.} 
enemy to get accurate information without being sunk—was 
on the way to solution. The difference, briefly, is this: To 


launch a seaplane in the early stages of our experiments the 
ship had to be stopped while the flying machine was hoisted over 
the side and put on the water. That needed calm weather, 
however. With anything approaching a disturbed sea the sea- 
plane was unable to get up. That difficulty was at first overcome 
by supplying the seaplane with detachable wheels. She then 
made a run along the special platform built over the gun turret, 
or along the deck of the specially designed seaplane carrier, and 
when she hed fairly made a start and was in the air the detachable 
wheels were released and fell into the sea, to be recovered, it 
possible, by a boat from one of the escorting ships. That again 
involved danger to the ship, which had to stop to lower a boat 
end stop to pick it up again, and could be torpedoed while doing 
so. It was soon evident, therefore, that the wheels, 1 vast 
numbers of them were not to be wasted, must be part of the 
machine—hence the adoption of the ordinary eeroplane design 
for work from ships at sea. 

Launching platforms built over the turrets were a pre-war 
idea, but it had not gone much beyond the experimental stage. 
The spring of 1917 was the period of the most rapid development 
of aerial work at sea, and at that time not only was the launching 
platform idea adopted in many of the big ships, but the large 
light cruiser Furious, which was thcn completing on the Tyne, 
was suddenly altered from her original design to become an 
aeroplane carrier as well as a fighting ship with cne big 18in. gun 
aft. The compromise, however, was abandoned. ‘The 
large hengar on the forecastle deck which had taken the place 


soon 
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The Grand Fleet achieved complete victory without striking a 


Two hundred and nineteen British war vessels, not 
Allied vessels were also ‘‘ at the kill.” 
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of the forward turret 
and provided a flying- 
off platform 16oft. in 
length was not suffi- 
cient.- A similar hangar 
was built aft from the 
funnel, and this 
provided a further deck 
of 300ft. in length on 
which experiments in 
landing as well as flying 
off were carried out. 
It may be well to 
say at once that this 
problem of landing on 
the ‘‘ flying deck ”’ of a 
ship at sea has yet to be 
satisfactorily solved. 
The feat has been 
achieved on occasion, 
but at the same 
time several expert 
flying men have lost 
their lives in attempt- 
ing it, and for the 
present, I believe, no 
further attempts are 
allowed. The really 
serious obstacle in the 
Furious is the presence 
of her funnel and high 
mast with the com- 
pass platform, search- 
light platforms, director 
tops and other fighting- 
ship gear. The run of 
3o0oft. is insufficient. 
This difficulty it was ESCORTING A _ ‘CRIPPLE.’ 
sought to circumvent A photograph taken from an airship, showing a torpedoed standard ship being escorted to port by two armed trawlers, after 
by the building of the she had been torpedoed. 
Argus, which has none 
of those obstructions. She was originally a passenger mail ship which passed aft and aischarged the smoke at the stern of the 
and was taken over to be reconstructed to plans brought out by — ship. Another aeroplane ship specially adapted was built up 
the Royal Corps of Naval Constructors. These provided her — on the hull of one of the other light cruisers, the Cavendish, whose 
with a flush deck the full length of the ship, and the funnel name was changed to Vindictive, but in her case the two funnels 
difficulty was overcome by the provision of horizontalsmokestacks and the forward mast were left, and the flying platform built 


FOUGHT AT JUTLAND. 
H.M.A.S:. “ Australia” leading H.M.S. “ New Zealand” and H.M.S. “ Indomitable.” They are units of the Second Battle Cruiser Squadron 
which bore the brunt of the early fighting at Jutland. All vessels of this class carry aeroplanes, and a machine caw be seen on a platform.. built 
on one of the ‘* Indomitable’s”’ turrets. 
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aft. Further new idezs have been incorporated in a ship which 
is not yet complete, the Eagle, much of whose framework, at 
any rate, was originally intended for the Chilian Dreadnought 
Almirante Cochrane. Like the Argus, however, her speed is 
not likely to be much more than twenty knots, and in that 
respect the two vessels are at a disadvantage as compared with 
the Furious and the Vindictive. The former’s designed speed of 
thirty-two knots and the latter’s designed speed of thirty knots 
make them far more suitable both for flving off and for landing. 
It is obvious that with so short a run before the edge of the plat- 
form is reached, it is essential to have a good wind pressure 
against the aeroplane to make sure that it has a grip of the air, 
so to speak, when it leaves the platform. It is also imperative 
that the platform should head right into the wind when the 
machine is started. That is a simple matter of observation and 
navigation: the wind pressure can be obtained by speed. In 
landing the same thing holds good as to direction. The aeroplane 
has to get into perfect alignment with the deck as it comes down, 
and its speed at the moment of contact should be as nearly as 
possible that of the carrier. This is manifestly more difficult 
to achieve with a slow-moving ship than with one that can go 
through the water at thirty-four and a half miles an hour. 

As I hinted in a previous article, we may find the solution 
of this landing difficulty in a helicopter device which will enable 
the flying machine to hover over the flying-deck and settle down 
on it in a vertical drop at slow speed. The helicopter has not 
been much mentioned in the later days of aerial experiment, 
but those who remember the essays at the beginning of the 
century will recall certain inventions that sought to fly solely 
by means of this form of propulsion. 

So far, the progress we have made. To what does it lead 
us ? Lord Jellicoe, in discussing our aerial innovations, said : 
‘“In this way Naval power was given the assistance which Air 
power could afford it, both in reconnaissance and in making 
its gunnery more effective.’ That seems to indicate clearly 
the road to further progress. Scouting work by ships under 
modern gunnery conditions has become so difficult that it is 
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not wholly to be relied on. At Jutland Sir David Beatty had 
received two reports from his scouting light cruisers by 2.30, 
but as they did not give him adequate information he ordered 
a seaplane to go up and report. This was able to get within 
3,000yds. of the enemy light cruisers, whereas our scouting cratt 
on the surface were engaging the same enemy ships *‘ at long 
range,’ and at long range on a misty day the identification otf 
ships from their silhouettes is not to be done with certainty. 
Moreover, changes of course are not easily observed under such 
conditions, and on a change of course the whole fate of a battle 
may turn. It is only well organised aircraft scouting that can 
really keep an Admiral in touch with the whole position on the 
face of the waters nowadays. Similarly in regard to gunnery. 
The extreme ranges at which firing with 15in. guns, and the 
later development the 18in., is carried out makes observation 
even from the spotting-top on the mast a matter of difficulty. 
Aeroplanes could reduce the difficulty by stationing themselves 
half way between the firing ship and the target. 

I have not referred at all in these notes to other highly 
valuable forms of aerial work, the rigid airship and the kite 
balloon among them. It is gradually becoming clear, however, 
I think, that all these forms of naval aircraft have their utility 
in sea warfare—-a utility that can only be wholly understood 
and developed by men who are seamen as well as airmen. The 
arguments in favour of a Royal Air Force that belonged neither 
to the Army nor the Navy and an Air Ministry that was co-equal 
with the War Office and the Admiralty have never wholly con- 
vinced me, nor, I think, have they ever convinced even an 
infinitesimal minority of naval officers. It would have been as 
easy to prove that because the Navy used depth charges and the 
Army used trench mortars there should be an Ordnance Force 
which belonged to neither arm, and a separate Ordnance Ministry. 
Most naval students look to the day when a sane appreciation 
of the fact that aircraft are an auxiliary arm to each Service, 
to be designed, trained and used solely at the discretion of that 
Service, will lead to a dissolution of the present arrangement 
and a return to reasonable methods. 





THE ESTATE MARKET 


A HOLIDAY WELL EARNED. 

O-DAY and Monday next are probably the full extent 

of the holiday that most agents will be inclined to allow 

themselves, for there is much to be done in preparation 

tor the season which is about to open. ossie Castle, on 

the outskirts of Montrose, is to be sold in Dowell’s 
Rooms, Edinburgh, on Wednesday next (April 23rd), at an 
upset price of {16,000 for the commodious residence and about 
130 acres, some of it rich arable land. Two days later, 
however, the event of the week in the estate market is appointed 
to take place at Hanover Square, when, on Friday, April 25th, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are offering the 114,569 
acres of the Duke of Sutherland’s East Coast estates. It may 
not be out of place to mention again some of the chief features 
of these very notable properties, some of the finest for sport 
in the Northern Highlands. There are Cambusmore, with its 
16,600 acres; Rovie, over 8,ooo acres; Lairg and Dalchork, 
nearly 33,000 acres ; Shinness, well over 26,000 acres ;_ Loth and 
West Helmsdale (from Kintradwell to Helmsdale), 20,690 acres ; 
East Helmsdale and Naviedale, 3,230 acres; and the Dornoch 
Division, excluding the town of Dornoch, 6,450 acres. On the 
occasion of former auctions in Hanover Square, of large Scottish 
domains, there have been crowded assemblies of eager competi- 
tors, and as typically a Scottish element as one could wish to 
mect in, say, Edinburgh or Aberdeen. The only feature of an 
average Scottish roup that has been missing, end its absence 
welcome, was slowness, for Sir Howard Frank understands the 
value of time, and when the auctioneer sets a good pace the 
company will generally assist him to gct through the business 
speedily. Like Mr. Anker Simmons and certain other members 
of his profession, Sir Howard Frank does not use the conventional 
hammer, but usually a short stick to knock down the lots, and it 
would be very interesting to know the amount that has passed 
as a consequence of the sharp and decisive taps of that simple, 
but effective, baton. Next Friday will doubtless witness its 
effective employment in the disposal of the Sutherland properties. 

A Surrey residence of medium size, but exceedingly well 
arranged, Focklesbrook, at Cobham, a couple of miles from 
Woking Station, is coming under the hammer of Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons at Winchester House on Tuesday, May 13th. The 
grounds, with entrance lodge and cottage, extend to 26%, acres, 
and there are also 15 acres on Milford Green, and two or three 
nice sites on Coxhill Green. Probably more important than its 
ease of access to Ascot Race Course is its proximity to a number 
of golf courses. Around Focklesbrook are pleasant drives to 
Guildford, Bisley, Sunningdale, Ascot and Bagshot in one direc- 
tion, and to Chertsey and the Thames in another, while the gorse 
and heather clad commons of this part of Surrey are deservedly 
admired. 

Roughwood Croft, Chalfont St. Giles, a freehold of 21 acres, 
two miles from Chorley Wood golf courses, will be sold by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, in conjunction with Messrs. Swannell and 
Sly, on May 13th, and a week later the former firm will offer 


Ash Lawn, Benenden, which rightly claims to have one of the 
prettiest village greens in England. The grounds, though small, 
have been made the most of, and the gardens are worth going 
a long way to see. Immediate possession is offered. 

The late Mr. R. E. H. Murray’s Marlow residence, Spinfield, 
with its terraced gardens and undulating parkland of 34 acres, 
awaits an offer on May 27th. The view from the house extends 
to the river and Bisham Abbey, with a distant glimpse of the 
Quarry Woods. Here, again, golfers should be at home, for they 
have a choice of links at Burnham, High Wycombe, Maidenhead 
and Henley, and there is hunting with the South Berkshire, 
South Oxfordshire and Mr. Garth’s hounds. 

Calcot Park, Berkshire, with stud farm, two minor 
dences on the edge of the deer park, and about 320 acres, will be 
sold by Messrs. Nicholas on May 21st at Winchester House. 
An Essex freehold of considerable area, known as Thrifts Hall, 
at Theydon Bois, is in Messrs. Debenham, Tewson and Chinnock’s 
hands for auction in the City on the previous day. The principal 
of the six lots consists of the house and go acres, with exception- 
ally fine grounds, including a sunk rose garden, banks of rhodo- 
dendrons, and a rockery. The land has a substantial element ot 
building value about it, and there are long frontages to a main 
road. 

Dovedale, Welling, is in the markct at an upset price of 


resi- 


{2,000, Messrs. Waring and Gillow having to submit it on 
May ist. The Weybridge residence, Fuinart House, a freehold 


of 14 acres, will be sold next month by Messrs. Alex. H. Turner 
and Co., on behalf of the executors of the late Mr. John Lyle. 
Next Thursday, April 24th, at Plymouth, Messrs. Andrew end 
Son are to sell Hillside, Plympton St. Mary; and on April 20th, 
at Bournemouth, Messrs. Hankinson and Son have to dispose of 
Birkdale, Leicester Road, Branksome Park, a freehold extending 
to nearly 8 acres. 

Two important Town houses await offers through Messrs. 
Curtis and Henson on May 14th, No. 27, Berkeley Square, which 
is decorated in the Adam style, and No. 8, Queen’s Gate Place, 
South Kensington, both leasehold for long terms at moderate 
ground rents. 

The Earl of Lauderdale’s trustees have fixed an upset 
price of £2,000 for the Town house, No. 83, Lancaster Gate, 
which is to be submitted on Thursday next (April 24th) by 
Messrs. Chesterton and Sons. The house is held at a ground 
rent of 40 guineas a year until Michaelmas, 1951, and it over- 
looks Hyde Park. The reception rooms are of fine proportions, 
and there are fourteen bed and dressing rooms. Possession is 
offered on completion of the purchase. No. 1, Russell Road, 
Kensington, just off the main road, is also with possession, the 
tenure being leasehold for over 40 years unexpired, at a ground 
rent of only {10 a year. The house is stated to be suitable 
for conversion into flats. Where houses can be thus treated 
at a moderate cost, the operation ought to prove very 
profitable now that there is such an abnormal demand _ for 
accommodation. ARBITER. 
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ON A YORKSHIRE COMMON 


MONG the several breeding grounds of the black-headed 
gull the one that forms the subject of this article, 
although less in size, is none the less interesting. 
Situated in the heart of a Yorkshire common, this 
gullery, comprising several ponds of varying size, 

is surrounded on either side by acres of heather stretching 
away to the boundary line of dark green woods. By the 
beginning of April the black-headed gull arrives at these 
inland breeding grounds, and it is not long before nesting 


operations are begun. The nests are built on the small 
reed-grown islets dotted over the surface of the ponds. The 


birds do not, as a rule, build an elaborate structure, generally 
contenting themselves by bending and flattening down the 
sedges, with perhaps the occasional addition of a few twigs. 
Sometimes one comes across a more ambitious attempt. 
During the May of 1913 I found such a nest built on one of 


a 
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the foot planks which give access between two of the ponds. 
The eggs, a normal clutch being three, are exceedingly 
variable, both in the markings and ground colour-—the latter 
ranging from shades of palish blue to olive brown, the markings 
being either spots or blotches of various shades of brown. 
The young gulls, clothed in buff and brown coloured down, 
are much in evidence by the middle of May, and are adepts 
at hiding themselves, either in the reeds which fringe the 
islets or in the water, well hidden under a screen of sedges. 
When about a month old the young gull begins to acquire 
its first lot of feathers. The adult birds are seen at their 
best when wheeling over the ponds in the sunlight, which 
shows to advantage their white plumage, with its pearly grey 
mantle, and the red legs. Although termed the “ black- 
headed’ gull, the title is somewhat misleading, as during 
the breeding season the head and upper part of the neck is 
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chocolate brown and_ not. black. 
Around the eye is a white ring which, 
as the season advances and autumn 
draws nigh, gradually expands, and 
the brown gives place to white, with 
the exception of a faint patch. It 
is in this garb that the Londoner is 
accustomed to see this little gull on 
the Embankment adroitly catching 
the food thrown to it. A visit to 
this Yorkshire breeding haunt of the 
black-headed gull is one not readily 
forgotten. As one approaches from 
the sandy cart-road in the direction 
of their domain he is soon espied by 
one of the gulls flying overhead as if 
on sentinel duty. Swooping down 
towards the intruder, the bird will 
utter its peculiar harsh laughing cry. 
This manoeuvre is repeated several 
times, then it will wheel rapidly 
away towards other of the gulls 
flying in the vicinity and apparently 
imparts the intelligence as to the 
invader’s whereabouts. The main 
colony of gulls soon appear to be 
aware of our intrusion as they can 
be seen rising up and flying over the 
ponds, contrasting strangely with the 
dark background of the distant woods. 
On arriving at the edge of the gull 
ponds the visitor is apt to be be- 
wildered by the indescribable noise 
of the birds, which are performing 
aerial: evolutions, now high overhead, 
now swiftly planing down, rising and 
falling, uttering all the while their 
incessant cries. 

It is interesting and _ often 
amusing to observe from a distance 
the gulls alighting on their nests. 
Now and again two or three of the 
birds presumably claim one particular 
nest. The result is a whirl and con- 
fusion of wings and harsh screams. 
The victor, remaining in possession, 
settles down on the nest with a 
derisive squeak. 

That the black-headed gull is of 
benefit to the agriculturist is, I think, 
undoubted. One may often come 
across them some considerable dis- 
tance away from the “colony” fol- 
lowing the plough in search of worms 
in the upturned earth, or assiduously 
hunting for the wireworm, or, again, 
I have often observed them acting 
as scavengers at the Corporation 
Sewage Works several miles away 
from their nursery on this Yorkshire 
common, 

Unfortunately from one point of 
view, though properly enough from 
another, the breeding places of this 
bird have been greatly curtailed in 
number. They used to be found 
in what are called mires and bogs 
in the North of England and Scotland, 
and marshes in the south part of the 
country, but a great many of these 
places have been thoroughly drained 
and turned into useful arable land, so 
that the black-headed gull is deprived 
of its nesting place. So far this does 
not seem to have resulted in any 
great diminution of the numbers, but 
a new impetus has now been given 
to draining and in consequence more 
of their inland breeding places must 
disappear. At one gull pond which 
we knew they used to arrive with 
unfailing punctuality on March 27th, 
and by mid-April many of them had 
eggs in the nest, but the pond has 
been emptied and is now forsaken. 

FREDERICK VEAR. 
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-« TRINITY HOUSE ON TOWER HILL (1) 
“The Offices of the Master, Warden and Assistants of the Guild Fraternity 
or Brotherhood of the Most Glorious and Undivided Trinity and 


of St. Clement in the Parish of Deptford-Strond in the County of 
Kent (commonly called the Corporation of Trinity House, London)’ 
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HERE have been several changes both in the func- connection with the Navy Office making London a more 

tions and in the headquarters of the Corporation of | convenient centre for its official work. 
the Trinity House since Henry VIII gave it official But Deptford, from the days of Henry VIII to those of 
standing and an enlarged sphere of action. The Samuel Pepys, was the hub of the English Navy, and at 
present building (Fig. 2) is an excellent piece of classic | Deptford the Trinity House, which was then the leading naval 
architecture dating from the last years of the eighteenth organisation, had its beginning. What those beginnings 
century and occupying a favoured position that looks south — were, either in character or date, we cannot more than surmise, 
through trees on to the Tower of London. The Corporation’s for documentary evidence perished by the two fires that 
previous location had been in Water Lane,. whither it had _ befell the Water Lane premises in 1666 or 1714. But the 
migrated after the Restoration of Charles II in 1660, its wording of the Charter of 1514 clearly proves that it was a 
royal recognition and development of 
an existing organisation and not a 
new creation. It erects, in honour of 
the Holy Trinity and on behalf of the 
shipmen and mariners of England, a 
guild or perpetual fraternity, in the 
parish church of Deptford - Strond ; 
it settles the constitution and powers 
of the Guild and gives it rights not 
only to acquire new property, but also 
to hold ‘ all the lands and tenements 
which they now have in Deptford- 
Strond aforesaid.’”’ It seems certain 
that, at Deptford as at many English 
ports, there was, from medieval time, 
a local and voluntary association of 
mariners in the name of the Trinity 
which, at due seasons, prayed and 
feasted together and at all times 
ensured the navigation of the waters 
near the port and saw to the welfare 
of its aged and infirm members. In 
several cases the records survive, and 
we know that the guilds of Newcastle, 
Hull and Boston were sufficiently im- 
portant to be developed by Eenry VIII 
into Trinity House Corporations with 
large local functions for coast defence 
and pilotage as in the case of Deptford, 
which acquired primacy merely because 
the Thames Estuary was by far the 
most important shipping and’ naval 
centre. Compared to these Wisbech 
held a very subsidiary place; but as 
its records are the fullest, it is from 
them that we can best judge what 
To the memoryof our seamen’s guilds were like in 
nen ri ts iar | .. medieval times. The Guild of the 
‘ipinthcr verona Holy Trinity of Wisbech was a 
inthe year x6c0 left to ———e —a religious community with the church 
, nieve + Jee ; See as its principal centre, since there 
she tee daira 7 i. BS. iy were its altar and its priests, there 
HOUSES were built ) # “ ees 2 ag = were its services held, its masses for 
State tole Eentar ; ee eee AR ery ne the dead said. But it also had its 
ANN’ 1681 Ph be Re hall and its homes for poor members ; 
; so that, in 1477, we find the executor 
of Thomas Blower handing over to 
the community’s officials ‘“‘ one new 
edifice called the Almshouse.”’ Feast- 
ing and merriment, however, were by 
no means forgotten ; indeed they bulk 
large in the folio volume that the 
Town Corporation, as successor of the 
Guild, still retains and which gives 
a record of accounts and actions from 
the year 1379. For that year the 
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item of 6s. 8d. for the purchase of “apparel for ten 
dancers.”” But the expenses were {14 17s. 103d., and the 
67 brethren had to put their hands in their pockets to 
the extent of 5d. apiece to meet the deficit. This gave a 
surplus of 1s. 11}d., which prudence might have caused them 
to retain as a balance, but which (good cheer carrying the day) 
“the said brethren expended in wine before they departed ; 
and so from the account nothing remains. Amen.” The 
dinners, with minstrelsy and revels between the courses, 
lasted several hours, although the food was simple, consisting 
of bucknard and potage for a first course, and for a second 
“one stroke of veal and no more.” Then in the evening there 
were “ pullets and Chitterlings’’ for supper. The same sort 
of feasting no doubt took place at Deptford at this era, and 
the system, inherited by the Trinity House Corporation, 
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was in full swing, as we shall see, in the days of Pepys and 


Evelyn. Duties, however, had grown and multiplied, al- 
though when first reconstituted by Henry VIII they were 
—apart from those akin to the modern Friendly Society— 
limited to the defence and pilotage of the Thames. In 1520, 
however, the Navy Board was established. Hitherto English 
naval affairs had been managed, much like the land forces, 
as a feudal levy. Now, in England as elsewhere, the tide set 
in strongly in favour of centralised power with permanent 
and well organised forces at its disposal. In our island 
the sea took precedence in innovation over the land, and the 
Navy Board was the organising and executive body of the 
augmented Royal Navy. As with the Trinity House, it was a 
development of what already existed, and the two bodies 
were so closely connec*ed in scope and personnel as to justify 
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Mr. C. R. B. Barrett, in his book on “ The Trinity House,” 
saying : 

The early history of the Trinity House is an integral portion of the 
history of the British Navy. The Corporation performed the duties of the 
Naval Constructors of the present day, de signing ships as well as surveying 
and reporting upon vessels hired or purchased for warlike purposes. It was 
their duty to determine the size and equipment of any fleet which left our 
shores. Not a gun, not a charge of powder, nor a round of shot was placed 
on board any vessel without a Trinity House certificate. The victualling 
of the Navy was the especial charge of the Corporation, to which was also 
confided the care of the valuable storcs and building yard at Deptford. 


Sir Thomas Spert, who, as Clerk-Compiroller of the 
King’s Ships, was a member of Henry VIII’s Navy Board, is 
claimed by the Trinity House as its earliest chief. This we 
read on his monument in Stepney Church, which calls him ‘‘ the 
First Founder and Master of 
the Worthie Society or Cor- 
poration called the Trinity 
House.’’ But the monument 
was not erected till more than 
a century after the Henry VIII 
Charter was granted, and all 
we know is that Spert was 
then a yeoman of the Crown 
with the subordinate office of 
master of the “ Harry Grace 
de Deu.” The history of the 
Guild (which, on the abolition 
of such semi-religious fraterni- 
ties, under Edward VI, became 
the Corporation) is only a little 
less obscure during the early 
part of the sixteenth century 
than in the previous period, 
but that it had fully estab- 
lished itself as a great and 
integral part of the Navy 
organisation under Elizabeth 
is proved by the words of an 
Act of the eighth year of her 
reign, which styles the Cor- 
poration “‘a company of the 
chiefest and most expert 
masters and governors of ships, 
incorporate within themselves, 
charged with the conduction 
of the Queen’s Majesty’s navy 
royal.” 

Meanwhile the old func- 
tions as a fraternity or friendly 
society were by no means for- 
gotten. Adjoining the Hall 
at Deptford there were 21 
almshouses occupied by 
masters of ships and pilots. 
These, as well as the Hall, were 
probably in decayed condition 
at the Restoration of 1660 
and four years later we read 
in Pepys’ Diary how Sir 
William Batten, then Master, 
was engaged in building. This 
was probably a drastic reno- 
vation rather than a complete 
renewal, for Gribelin’s plate of 
1701 shows ‘“‘two distinct 
Bodys of Almes-Houses at 
Deptford in Kent belonging 
to ye Corporacon of Trinity- 
House who built the lower 
part in ye years 1671 & 1680.” 
The upper one shows the old almshouses with long,lowcasement 
windows and a hall still retaining much Elizabethan character. 
Both “‘ bodys,” however, have now been swept away, but, for- 
tunately, another set, erected at Mile End sixteen years later 
than the newer set at Deptford, just escaped destruction 
in 1896, and survive as an excellent example of W ren archi- 
tecture, almost as they were depicted by Gribelin within a 
decade of their completion (Fig. 8). They are exactly con- 
temporary with Morden College at Blackheath, built by Strong 
—Wren’s chief master mason at St. Paul’s—probably from a 
plan provided by the great architect. Though on a smaller, 
humbler scale and with a certain amateurishness of detail, the 
Mile End foundation has much kinship with that at Black- 
heath, especially in the broad pediments in the centre of the 
Wings with their elaborate heraldic sculpturings (Fig. 7) 
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Mr. C. R. Ashbee, who was active in saving the 
almshouses from destruction and wrote a mono- 
graph on them, surmises that John Evelyn, an 
Elder Brother of the Corporation, a dabbler in 
architecture and a friend of Wren’s, evolved the 
design “with the assistance, and under the 
immediate superintendence of Wren.’ As master 
craftsmen, such as the Strongs, were still in the 
habit of carrying out such buildings with very 
sketchy plan and elevation supplied by an archi- 
tect—amateur or professional—this theory is very 
plausible. Evelyn succeeded his father-in-law, Sir 
Richard Browne, in possession of Sayes Court, 
which was the chief seat near Deptford. Thus 
their influence in the Dockyard and at Trinity 
House was considerable. Evelyn’s connection with 
the latter began in 1673, when he was sworn a 
Younger Brother, ‘ Sir Rich¢. Browne, my Father- 
in-law being now Master of that Society; after 
which there was a great Collation.” Two years 
earlier a feast had been made for him and his wife 
in connection with the land which Sir Richard 
‘freely gave to found and build their Colledge or 
Almeshouses on.” Indeed we gather from Pepys, 
whose Diary has twenty-four entries of Trinity 
House dinners in seven years, that no business 
without collation was a rule of the brotherhood. 
As a leading member of the Navy Board, Pepys 
was closely connected with Trinity House. In 1660 
he was taken by barge to Stepney, where the old 
house still was, and there ‘‘ we had grand enter- 
tainment.”” Two years later he became a Younger 
Brother, and ‘‘I eat a little too much beef which 
made me sick,’ while soon after ‘‘we had at 
dinner a couple of venison pasties of which I eat 
but little being almost cloyed having been at five 
pasties in three days.’ These feastings were at 
Stepney in 1661, but probably afterwards at the 
new house in Water Lane, till it was destroyed in 
the Great Fire; so that in 1667 Pepys records 
“a good dinner of plain meat” in the Hall at 
Deptford with ‘‘ my good Mr. Evelyn” among the 
company at his table. In 1676 he is Master, and 
again when James II granted a new charter in 
1685. Then, at Water Lane, which had _ been 
reoccupied in 1670, Evelyn tells us there was “a 
great dinner above 80 at one table.’ Pepys is 
specially named as Master in this charter, and one 
of the wardens was Captain Mudd. He was 
Deputy Master when in 1691 he died and bequeathed 
his Mile End estate to the Corporation, who four 
years later began building their almshouses on it. 
The guild spirit—that of a semi-religious com- 
munal life—still controls the plan. The tenements 
cluster round an enclosed court, near the further 
end of which rises the dominating chapel 
(Fig. 6). The statue in front of it is of 
another benefactor, Captain Robert Sandes, also 
a warden in 1685, but who lived till 1721, when 
he left money and the reversion of an estate 
which had fallen in before the statue was erected 
in 1745. More interesting still is the statue of 
Captain Richard Maples (Fig. 1), which now stands 
in the back or new court of the Mile End founda- 
tion. It will be the statue which appears in the 
Gribelin view of the Deptford Almshouses erected 
there in 1681 after his bequest had paid for the 
completion of- them. He is described as “ of 
Maddrasspatam,” and it was on his ship off Fort 
St. George that he died. His will reached Trinity 
House in 1680, and the following year his executor, 
Elihu Yale, then a factor and afterwards Governor 
at Madras, forwarded the diamonds which formed 
a large part of the bequest. The chief value of the 
statue is in the dress. The old sea captain is not, 
in the manner of that age, represented as a Roman, 
but in the clothes of his craft—that of a master 
mariner as he walked his quarter-deck in the days 
of Charles I]—and Mr. Seymour Lucas looks upon 
the statue as the one and only complete example 
of such a costume. Just behind, let into one of the 
new almshouses, may be seen the arms of Sir 
Richard Browne, the donor of the land for the 
Deptford homes. Another removal from Deptford 
consists of the earlier stained glass panels now in 
the Mile End chapel windows. They commemorate 
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ONE OF THE CENTRAL PEDIMENTS AT MILE END. 


“OA,” 





many of the masters and wardens from 1570 to 
1638. ‘I venture to remark,” says Mr. Barrett, 
‘ that so interesting a series of merchant’s marks 
in painted glass cannot be found elsewhere with- 
out long search.”’ The later panels, dating from 
after the building of the Mile End Chapel, have 
probably always been there, and are heraldic in 
type. They range from Henry Collins, Warden in 
1731, to the Duke of Wellington, Master in 1837. 

The changes in the original buildings since 
Gribelin engraved them consist in the pulling down. 
of the set of houses behind the chapel, the renewal 
on a less scale of the clock turret and the removal 
—if ever they were there—of the statues in the 
end pediment niches. But the stone ships that 
flank them (Fig. g), if rather battered and sooty, 
still remain, and with the flagstaff in the court 
proclaim the naval origin and purpose of this 
delightful survival. Of the destroyed Deptford 
buildings one or two stray remnants have found 
their way to Tower Hill. The chief one is a 
mantelpiece (Fig. 5) in the vestibule that connects 
the back of the 1796 building with an annex. It 
belongs to the early part of the eighteenth century, 
when James Gibbs designed such interior fittings, 
but exactly when and where it was placed at 
Deptford is unknown. It is of pine wood, from 
which many coats of paint were removed quite 
recently, thus revealing the crisp and delicate 
finish of the carving. The entwined dolphins of 
the central panel are an admirable example of the 
wood sculptor’s art at a time when Grinling 
Gibbons, though retired, was still alive. They are 
full of life and vigour and yet obey decorative 
discipline, while their technique is of the high order 
where perfect finish is attained without obliterating 
the direct cut of the tool. The clock on the 
bracket above belongs to the time when the new 
House on Tower Hill was complete, and special 
furniture and fittings were designed and made for 
it. Of these more will be said next week, but 
the effective and well planned semicircular stair- 
case is now illustrated (Fig. 3). 

With the close of the Stuart period the im- 
portance of the Trinity House as an executive 
branch of the Navy Office waned, and the Navy as 
a fighting force grew to be the sole charge of the 
Admiralty as to its production and maintenance as 
well as to its personnel and direction. But if ‘the 
Trinity House lost its control of the Deptford dock- 
yard and its regulation of ordnance and ammuni- 
tion, its sphere as the guardian of navigation 
developed. Its original pilotage rights and duties 
have been referred to. But pilots need sea marks 
for their guidance. On such matters the sphere 
of the Trinity Brethren had been limited, until, 
towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign, the Lord 
High Admiral surrendered all his rights therein, and 
all privileges of ballastage, beaconage and buoyage 
were conferred upon the Corporation. Out of its 
beaconage rights and duties have developed its 
large functions as providers and maintainers of 
lighthouses. The grant of Elizabeth did not pre- 
vent James I from issuing—in return for cash or 
services—patents to private people to erect light- 
houses and charge dues. All through his reign 
there is a tussle in the Courts between the Corpo- 
ration and the patentees. The private ownership 
of lighthouses continued, but the Act of 1836 gave 
power to the Corporation to buy up any such 
lights. There are now other authorities, but the 
Trinity House controls the principal English light- 
houses. Although the quarrels of James I’s time 
did much to delay the provision of lighthouses, 
their need was fully recognised and their number 
increased. They were little towers situate on a 
cliff or other high and dry spot, and were fed by 
a coal fire or a few candles. Those who objected 
to the payment of dues argued that, as they could 
not be seen when the weather was thick and were 
unnecessary when the weather was clear, they were 
a needless expense. More curious is the objection 
to a proposed lighthouse on the Lizard in 1619. 
The inhabitants are up in arms at the idea that 
the great saving of life and property that may thus 
be effected should be allowed to interfere with their 
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vested interests. The lighthouse, they explain, will “‘ take 
away God’s grace from them, as they will have no more 
benefit from shipwreck.” They evidently had the ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm type of mind ; there was a “ good old Lizard god ”’ 


who placidly sent whole shiploads of other folk to destruction 
in order that his chosen people might live in idleness, except 
when collecting the valuable flotsam and jetsam of wrecks. 
The objection, however, was overruled, and as the century 
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10.—JOHN SMEATON’S LIGHTHOUSE AT EDDYSTONE. 


advanced lighthouses multiplied and improved. It was 
seen that they were insistently required at certain points 
where there was no dry land to set them upon. The problem 
of the wave-swept tower had to be faced, and its gradual 
solution on a very exposed spot is shown by the successive 
erections on the Eddystone rock. This reef is dangerously 
situate off Plymouth with the south-west gales dashing the 
waves over the exposed part. A patent was granted to 
Trinity House in 1694 to erect a lighthouse on it, and a design 
for it made by Henry Winstanley was accepted. He was an 
Essex man, employed on alterations at Audley End by the 
Earl of Suffolk at the Restoration. After that he obtained 
some notoriety as a maker of whimsical mechanisms, and 
his lighthouse had, unluckily for him, something of that 
quality in its design (Fig. 12). It is most picturesque, having 
architectural quality and pleasant detail. The balcony or 
loggia is charming, and the cranes and flag platform that 
stretch out from it are as entertaining as the little pent- 
house below from which an angler is plying his craft. Still 
more amusing are the brackets fixed to the angles of the 
lanthorn, whereon are placed “‘ great woodden Candlesticks 
for Ornament,” while both the wood and ironwork of the 
great vane give a charming finish to a very engaging structure. 
Unfortunately, the designer much under estimated the forces 
of nature, as only in summer, and even then intermittently, 
could the work get on, progress was very slow. Nor were 
wind and wave his only enemies, for in 1697 a French privateer 
took him off, and much of the summer was wasted while 
his exchange was being arranged. Even when, in the 
following year, progress admitted of a light being exhibited, 
Winstanley and his men were more than once nearly drowned 
and ‘‘ at the last Extreamity for want of Provisions.’’ The 
winter waves so threatened the structure that the next summer 
was spent ‘‘ encompassing y® aforesaid Building with a new 
Work of four foot thickness” to a height of 2oft. It was all 
to no purpose; the great storm of November, 1703, swept 
the whole tower away, together with Winstanley and the 
other occupants. Rudyerd was thereupon set to design a 
more resisting if less elegant structure. It was a smooth- 
faced tapering tower of oak timbers filled in with stone 
(Fig. 13), and so suited to its purpose that it withstood 
the waves but perished by fire in 1755. The following 
vear John Smeaton began afresh, using granite blocks up toa 
ton in weight with dovetailed joints and by a concave curve 
from base upwards minimising, as he thought, the wave 
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pressure (Fig. 10). Asa matter of fact, it encouraged the waves 
to run up with such force as to sometimes lift the stones of the 
cornice of the gallery and cover the lantern with spray. The 
tower twice needed strengthening during the nineteenth 
century, and in 1877 the undermining of the rock shelf 
on which it stood decided Trinity House to build anew on 
a neighbouring site. The illustration (Fig. 11) shows the 
present lighthouse, designed by Sir J. N. Douglass and com- 
pleted in 1882. Close by is seen the stump of the Smeaton 
tower, the upper part having been re-erected on a new base on 
Plymouth Hoe, where it replaced the ancient sea mark. It was 
lit with twenty-four candles, and the clock which struck to 
remind the watchers that the candles needed snuffing is still 
preserved at Trinity House. H. Avray TIPPING. 





Silver and Other Ornaments 
at Trinity House 


PART from the rarity or excellence of the pieces, 
the silver plate at Trinity House has interest as 
representing gifts and bequests by Masters or Elder 
Brethren during three centuries. The oldest pieces 
are two “‘steeple’’ cups, such as were popular 

throughout the reign of James I. Several belonging to City 
companies range from 1608 to 1631. In the Winter Palace 
collection there was one with the London date mark for 
1604, while the later of the two at Trinity House (Fig. 2, A), 
is of the year 1627. The earlier one (Fig. 2, B) has the 1612 
mark, and one of the same date and form, almost identical 
in decoration but lacking a cover, was at the Winter Palace. 
Of two years earlier are those at Brazenose, Oxford, and at 
Sidney Sussex, Cambridge. The latter, except that it is 
gin. shorter and differs somewhat in the piercing of the steeple, 
is the fellow of that which bears round the foot the inscription : 
“The Gifte of Sr Samuel Argall Kt deceased, a brother 
of the Trinity House.” It is 2o}ins. high. The foot is tall 
and bell-shaped, with acanthus leaf ornament. An enriched 
disc separates the foot from the baluster stem, which has three 
scrolled terminal figure brackets. The bowl hasa plain rim, all 


the rest being enriched, the lower half with flutings and strap- 
work, the upper half with a row of flowering stems of Crown 
Imperial. These occur reversed on the domical cover from 
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(A) The Wildey Tankard, (B) Salmon Rosewater Dish, (c) Maplesac.i Cup, (D) Batten Rosewater Dish, (E) Browne Flagon, 
(F) Salver, and (G) Holmes Tankard, 


which rises the pierced triangular steeple, standing on a 
plinth and brackets. Fritilleria Imperialis is a native of 
Persia and was introduced into England by our Turkey 
merchants at the close of Elizabeth’s reign, at the very time 
when John Gerard first brought out his Herbal. It readily 
took to our soil and climate, so that when an enlarged Gerard’s 
Herbal was published in 1636 by Thomas Johnson, “ Citizen 
and Apothecary of London,” he wrote of it as follows: 
‘ Of the Crowne Imperiall—This rare and strange plant . 
hath been brought from Constantinople among other bulbous 
roots and made denizons in our London gardens, whereof 
I have great plenty.” 

Its dignified and symmetrical growth makes it a valuable 
decorative moti/, and as such it appealed to English silversmiths 


(A) THE ADAMS STEEPLE CUP (19}/7s. high, date 1627), 
AND (B) THE ARGALL STEEPLE CUP (2o}/ns. high, 
date 1612-13.) 


as soon as it became a “denizon” in London gardens 
about the time that the Argall cup was produced. We find 
it also on the Sidney Sussex cup, on five coverless specimens 
in the Winter Palace, and again on the later Trinity House 
cup. That was: ‘ The Gieft of Robert Adams Maister of the 
Trinity House, decd 1626.” As the date mark is for the 
following year it will have been made in accordance with some 
testamentary disposition of the donor. It is jin. shorter 
than the Argall cup, and although very similar, shows < 
change of fashion in its form. The foot is no longer bell- 
shaped, but convex, and the bowl tapers less. It therefore 
shows an approximation towards a form of cup that was 
popular for some years after the Restoration of 1660, but had 
been introduced earlier, as two examples at Trinity House 


Copyright. 3.—THE BROWNE FLAGON. “C.L.” 
(t24ins. high, ‘‘the guift of Captain Christofer Browne.” 
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Copyright 4.—-THE WILDEY TANKARD. 


(‘‘ Gift of Captain Wm. Wildey, v° 15 August, 1679.’’) 


prove. They bear respectively the date marks for 1638 and 
1639. The former was given by James Moyeare, and the 
latter came through the bequest of Edward Maplesden, “ who 
dyed Anno. 1633.” The latter is illustrated (Fig. 1, c), and 
they are almost exactly alike. They are 15}ins. high. The 
flat bases support balustered stems with raised ornament 
between the lower disc and central knob. The bowls have 
wide bases from which the sides rise, widening only slightly. 
The covers are trumpet-shaped and ended in finials that have 
been broken off. 
Judging from 
other examples 
these were 
urns or figures. 
Covers, bowls 
and bases _ all 
have a_ granu- 
lated ground be- 
tween plain 
bands, and hav- 
ing plain panels 
for inscriptions 
and shields. If 
the Moyeare and 
Maplesden cups 
are rather early 
for their date, the 
Browne tankard- 
shaped flagon 
which was made 
in the same year 
as the Moyeare 
cup belongs to 
the later period 
of this form, 
which occurs be- 
fore the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, 
a pair at New 
College, Oxford, 
belonging to the 
year 1602. The 
example at 
Trinity House 
(Fig. 3) is similar 
to a pair at Oriel, 
Oxford, dating 
from 1640. The 
characteristics 
are the splayed 
concave foot, the 
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5.—CLOCK IN COURT ROOM. 
(In white marble and gilt metal. Probably circa 1708. 


between it and the plain cylindrical straight drum, the flat 
or very slightly domed cover. It is 12$ins. high, has a 
charming, bold inscription proclaiming it to be “ the guift 
of Capt: Christofer Browne,” and below that are his arms 
within a foliated frame (Fig. 1, E).. Of much the same date 

that is, bearing the mark for 1640—1s the rosewater dish 
(Fig. 1, B), inscribed on the central boss as the gift of Robert 
Salmon, who had been Master in 1617. It is 20Jins. in 
diameter, that is, gins. less than that presented by Pepys’ fellow 
official at the 
Navy Board, Sit 
William Batten, 
who was Master 
in 1663. That 
Weighs 1150z., is 
24dins. in dia- 
meter and has 
the letter for 
1668, being 
therefore of the 
same year as the 
well known ex- 
ample, just rin. 
more across, on 
which the boar’s 
head is brought 
into the Hall of 
Queen’s, Oxford, 
at the Christmas 
festivity. Or 
three tankards at 
Trinity House 
one, of T6070 
date, is without 
inscription; 
another, of 1686, 
was given by 
Major Robert 
Holmes (Fig. 1,G.) 
Both of these 
are plain, but 
one, with the 
acanthus leaf 
embossing which 
prevailed from 
about 1675 to 
1690, was. the 
‘gift of Captain 
Wm Wildey ye 
rh Awe wst 
OF THOMAS PRESTON. “CO.” 1079 (Fig. 1, A). 


a 


1799. 
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It bears the date letter of that year, which is one year 
earlier than the similarly enriched but finer specimen 
at Oriel, reputed the largest in Oxford and called the 
‘‘Lion Tankard,’ from having a_ lion couchant as a 
thumb-piece in place of the pierced fleur-de-lys of Wildey’s 
eift. 

Of late eighteenth century pieces, an inkstand (Fig. 6) given 
by Thomas Preston in 1799, but made three years earlier, is 
noteworthy. On an oval tray having an enriched drawer 
in front are placed three tripod, egg-shaped vases, of which 
the central one has a steeple-shaped cover. The design and 
workmanship are excellent—worthy of the new house which 
had just been built, fitted and furnished with so much care 
and reticent taste. Witness, for example, the clock that 
stands on the Court-room mantelpiece. It was made by 
James Grant, nephew and apprentice to Alexander Cumming. 
He became a Freeman of the Clockmakers’ Company in 1781, 
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and was its Warden when he died in 1810. Several specimens 
of his work are in the Guildhall Museum. The Trinity House 
clock is very French in design and execution. While still 
essentially of the Louis XVI style, the dress of the reading 
figure and the chair she sits in are of Directoire type, so that 
it was probably made about the time of the completion of 
the house in 1798. The materials are white marble and gilt 
metal. The general character and scheme of the composi- 
tion—such as the Signs of the Zodiac round the base, 
the crowing cock and the nautical implements to the right— 
are well shown in the illustration (Fig. 5). But the exquisite 
finish that called for a beautifully executed face of Apollo 
on the pendulum can only be judged by close inspection, 
when the eye will certainly linger with pleasure on the charming 
kneeling figure that pours oil in the lamp—typical of the 
vigilance of the organisation that has our lighthouses in 
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NATURE 


THE WOOD WARBLER. 

HE wood warbler (Puylloscopus sib.latrix) is one of those 

species of birds waich is just sufficiencly local or rare 

in this country to give it a special interest to bird lovers. 

Wiule its two congeners, 

the cluffchaff and the 
willow warbler, are among the 
most generally distributed of 
our summer visitors, the 
largest and the most brightly 
coloured of the three cousins, 
the subject of this note, is by 
no means pleniitul in all parts. 
It is difficult to advance any 
reason for this disparity; the 
three species all possess simi- 
lar habits, and apparently 
frequent much the same type 
of country, but in many parts 
the wood warbler is practically 
unknown, while the songs of 
the other two may be heard 
on all sides. 

It is not a quesuon of 
latitude, for the bird is dotted 
about, both north and south, 
in many favoured localities, 
though possibly it is nowhere 
so numerous as in parts of 
Weles and in the’ English 
Lake District. There seems to 
be something about the steep- 
sided woodlands of such dis- 
tricts that appeals to this 
little bird. 

There is something pecu- 
liarly fascinating about the 
song of the wood warbler; it 
stands in a class by itself ; 
there is nothing else in the 
bird chorus quite like it. It 
is astonishing to find how 
many people are ignorant of 
this song, even in districts 
where the bird abounds. There 
seems to be a very prevalent 
‘* tone deafness ’’—or is it merely 
heedlessness ?— even among 
those who delight in the birds 
and their ways and who know 
most of the familiar 
intimately. The individual 
songs in the full chorus of 
May and June seem to be lost 
to many; they seem unable 
to separate the different 
elements which go to make 
up the whole. The cuckoo 
and the corncrake are so com- 
pletely distinct and compelling that their notes force themselves 
on the attention, but the little sibilant strain of the wood 
wren is many times completely overlooked or lost in the 
general anthem. When once pointed out and heard it can 
never again be forgotten, and it soon becomes almost the 
dominant voice of the woods. Garden warbler and blackcap, 
willow warbler and whitethroat may ripple and trill on every 
side, but the strange music of the wood warbler somehow seems 
to dominate all of them like some outstanding instrument in 
an orchestra. Not that the song is loud, far from it, but after 
a time it is found that one listens for it more than for any of the 


songs 
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more noteworthy performers. And a strange song it is, a 
quivering, Slivering, sibilant, descending scale, ‘‘ tit-tit-ti-ti-ter- 
tr-ee-ee,’’ drawn out but rapid in execution. This is repeated 
six or eight times, frequently oftener ; then an enurcly different 
note rings out, so distinct that 
it might come from an entirely 
different bird, ‘‘ tew-tew-tew- 
tew-tew,’’ a clear ringing single- 
syllabled note, altogether differ- 
ing in tone to the preceding 
sibilant phrase. And this por- 
tion of the song does indeed 
carry for a considerable distance. 
Some authorities write of it as 
an alarm note, but this it cer- 
tainly is not. It is a distinct 
and unmistakable portion of 
the song. It is true that the 
alarm note is somewhat similar ; 
it is a single note, but far more 
plaintive in tone and pitch, 
slightly more drawn-out, and 
uttered singly at much longer 
intervals. Also the alarm 
note is more usually uttered 
by the hen. When incubation 
is in progress she constantly 
uses this plaintive little ‘‘ tew ”’ 
all the time that she happens 
to be off the nest, and, in- 
deed, this is the most certain 
way of finding the situation 
of a nest which is otherwise 
singularly difficult to discover. 
It is always on the ground, 
seldom well hidden, but it is 
well-nigh impossible to find it 


by a casual, or even a 
thorough, search. But when 
the hen’s little ‘‘tew” is 
heard early in June some 


patience, with good luck, will 
probably meet with its re- 
ward, for she can be watched 
back to the approximate posi- 
tion; then suddenly she will 
drop like a stone from some 
branch right into the nest, 
which can soon be _ located. 
As soon as her call ceases it 
may be taken for granted that 
she is once more sitting on the 
six purple-dotted eggs in the 
domed nest, which is never 
lined with feathers, as are those 
of the chiffchaff and the willow 
warbler. 

All the time the male con- 
stantly sings from some branch 
of oak or beech, throat, wings, tail, indeed the whole body 
quivering with the effort or the ecstasy of it all. Sometimes 
he will drift across a sunlit glade singing as he goes, the effect 
of the golden light falling through the leaves on to the little 
green and yellow bird seems to embody a veritable spirit of 
the woods. 

Let anyone who has the opportunity listen for and 
watch the wood warbler in May and June, he will find that the 
woods have gained a new and distinct charm, something 
that will be eagerly waited for and appreciated in the years 
to come. A, A. 
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THE GRASSHOPPER-WARBLER. 


The grasshopper-warbler (Locustella noevia), is a summer 


visitor, distributed locally throughout England and Wales. 
In some years it is common, while in other years there are very 
few; but it is generally supposed to be rarer than it really is, 
owing to its shy disposition. The absolutely monotonous 
trill of the bird, which has been likened to the chirping of the 
grasshopper—hence its trivial name—or to the running-out 
of a fisherman’s reel—from which it is sometimes called ‘‘ the 
Reeler ’'—might easily be mistaken, by anyone unacquainted 
with it, for the note of some little beastie or insect. The bird 
has considerable ventriloquial power. It is difficult to discover 
the distance or 
direction from 
which the song 
—if such it can 
be called— 
comes. 

The: nest 
generally es- 
capes detection, 
not owing, as is 
generally sup- 
posed, to its be- 
ing more _per- 
fectly secreted 
than the nests 
of other birds 
which adopt 
similar sites for 
nidification, but 
owing to the 
skulking habits 
of the bird and 
its manner of 
leaving the 
nest. The nest 
is placed on or 
néar to the 
ground, in rank 
herbage or 
tangled under- 
growth. The 
nest has_ been 
found in 
brambles smothered with coarse grass growing at the foot 
of a hedge, on ‘he ground among rank grass 01 a shallow 
drain-side in a wood, about 12ins. from the ground in dead and 
growing sedges and coarse grass, in a clump of honeysuckle 
trailing along the ground through which long grass grew, and 
similar situations. The nest is a substantial structure, with 
rather a deep cup, composed principally of leaves and coarse 
flat grasses with a lining of finer grasses. 

When disturbed or flushed, the sitting bird generally either 
flies off the nest for a very short distance, without rising above 
the tall grasses among which the nest is placed, and then seeks 
the ground and winds its way through the herbage, after the 
manner of a mouse ; or it will slip out of the nest, without taking 
wing, and run off after the manner of the little rodent, for which 
it might easily be mistaken. The bird is only seen for a moment 
and it is difficult to locate the place whence it came, and in this 
lies the security of the nest. 

On a nest containing six young birds nearly ready for 
flying being visited, both the old birds were at the nest, and, 
on the nest being approached, one of the old birds flew off, with 
its wedge-shaped tail outspread, close to the ground, for a 
distance of 1oyds. or 12 yds., when it alighted ; and the other 
old bird went in a directly opposite direction, but it ran and 
jumped among the long grass, although pursued a short distance, 
and it did not get up. Neither bird was seen to return to the 
nest, but an intelligent kceper stated that on a former occasion 
he had seen the bird, after being flushed from the nest, come 
back to it through the grass with mouse-like action. The 
situation of this nest having been known and very stealthily 
approached, the old birds may have been taken by surprise, 
and this may have caused one of the old birds to fly off for a 
longer distance than usual. d 


STRANGE WILD-DUCK DISEASE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A pamphlet for sportsmen and others interested in wild 
game preservation has recently been issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture discussing a curious duck sickness 
which has been rife for some years in the State of Utah. In 
1910 the attention of sportsmen was first seriously attracted 
to the prevalence of a distemper which was making serious 
inroads upon the head of duck in the marshes which border the 
rivers flowing into Great Salt Lake. The local shootings dwindled 
away, the gun clubs on Bear River had to shut their doors ; 
and, since the breeding areas in the marshes formed a centre 
of supply for a wide area, the effects threatened to reach far 
afield. The epidemic, whatever it was, made terrible ravages 
year after year. Mr. A. Wetmore, the author of the pamphlet, 
writes, ‘‘ Dead bodies rotting in the sun dotted the water in the 
shallow bays, and long windrows of bodies were blown up on 
the shore lines and against the rushes. Large numbers 
of dead ducks were picked up by men hired for the purpose 
on the New York State Gun Club grounds during the season. 
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The birds were piled up in heaps and covered with lime, and many 
of these piles were still intact the following spring.” 


HEAVY MorTALITY. 


One can scarcely credit the numbers of dead bodies of 
ducks—teal, pintail, mallard, spoonbills, and many others 
which were found in the water or on the lake beach; and othe: 
frequenters of the marsh suffered as the ducks did. Bodies 
of grebes, gulls, Canada geese, coots, avocets, stilts, sandpipers, 
godwits, gave only a faint notion of the extent of the “ sick- 
ness ’”’ in the bird world. In 1912 on Weber River flats about 
30,000 ducks were picked up; on Bear River, in the course ot 
the month be- 
tween August 22 
and September 
2i, the bodies ot 
64,462 wild 
ducks were 
gathered and 
buried. In Sep- 
tember, 1913, a 
regular plague 
of death swept 
through the 
duck colonies ; 
in the course ot 
a fortnight 


16,723 dead 
ducks had been 
collected and 


buried: but 
these, being only 
the individuals 
found lying in 
the open, pro- 
bably represent 
less than 20 per 
cent. ol the 
birds that actu- 
aily died. = In 
1914, on August 
21, some $8,000 
to 10,000 dead 
ducks lay in a 
distance of two 
miles along a channel of the Weber. The dry seasons oi subsequent 
years, notably 1915 and 1916, caused a reduction in the area of 
marsh and a diminuticn in the numbers of ducks frequenting the 
affected district, anda ve1y great fall in mortality was the result. 

Many suggestions have been made as to the possible cause of 
this strange disease which threatened to exterminate the duck 
population of the rivers along the eastern border of the Great 
Salt Lake. The symptoms were well defined. An increasing 
paralysis of the nerve centres controlling the muscles deprived 
the ducks, first of the power of flight, then of walking, of swimming, 
and finally of holding the head erect, the last stage marking the 
near approach of death. A simple and reliable test for the 
presence of duck sickness, even at an early stage, was afforded 
by the gradually lessening response of the third evelid to arti- 
ficial stimulation. As it happened, not one of inany guesses as 
to the cause of disease supplied a satisfactory clue. 


Copyright. 


THE Lack OF FRESH WATER. 

Indirectly the recent advances of agriculture in the district, 
associated with the peculiar properties of the land itself, lie at 
the root of the trouble. Gradually the region of Salt Lake 
Valley has been made productive by the extension of systems ot 
irrigation which now use up so much of the natural drainage ot 
the valley that the flow at the mouths of the rivers entering 
Great Salt Lake has been much reduced. As a consequence 
large areas of the delta flats, which were once under water, 
are now almost always bare, and evaporation of the moisture leaves 
on the surface of the mud a concentrated deposit of the salts 
which impregnate the soil to such an extent that they have 
suggested the names of the lake and the district. Observation 
and experiment unite in pointing to the salt deposits of the dried 
mud flats as the cause of duck sickness, chlorides of magnesium 
and calcium especially having been found to have a markedly 
toxic action on ducks. When a strong wind blows up the water 
on the windward shores of the lake, the wind tide, bearing with it 
many seeds and insects, sweeps over the flats, dissolving the salt 
encrustation as it advances. The ducks and other marsh birds, 
attracted by the organic food supply in the water, feed eagerly 
just where the concentration of dissolved salts is greatest, and in 
feeding, swallow enough of the poison to cause illness and death. 

There appears to be no method of combating the sickness 
other than by supplying plenty of fresh water. This may be 
done either by increasing the summer flow in the streams 
a difficult problem when the agricultural success of the valley 
depends upon its irrigation—or by collecting the sick birds and 
treating them artificially. In the hands of Mr. Wetmore the 
latter method has attained excellent results, as many as 927 
ducks having recovered out of 1,211 treated. Should it happen, 
however, that neither of these methods appeals sufficiently to 
farmer or sportsman, as a last resort the alkali marshes might 
be drained, so that the temptation to self-poisoning might be 
entirely removed from the ducks. ER. 
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PLEA FOR PARI-MUTUEL BETTING 
ON RACECOURSES 


AS the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his look 

round for sources of revenue, thought of the possi- 

bilities of taxing the gross volume of betting on horse- 

racing in the United Kingdom by instituting the 

Pari-Mutuel system on all racecourses and appropri- 
ating a percentage for State purposes? We read of the vast 
crowds now being attracted to racecourses, of new records 
being created at Lincoln on Lincolnshire Handicap day, at 
Liverpool on Grand National day, and subsequently at 
Warwick, Derby, Leicester, Gatwick, Newbury, etc. In a 
recent issue of the Daily Telegraph their racing correspondent 
‘Hotspur”’ wrote: ‘* There has been nothing like these 
enormous crowds in the history of racing and, indeed, the 
circumstances have no parallel. Whatever the causes may 
be, the effect is such as to set all philosophers thinking, and 
if they regard race-going as a sedative to counteract political 
and industrial unrest, they may not be far wrong. For it is 
a fact that not only do these great gatherings show no 
diminishing, but racing is interesting far more 
over the kingdom than ever was the case 


sign of 
people all 
before.” 

Why not, in the interests of the national exchequer, 
in the interests of national horse-breeding, and in the moral 
interests of racing, take advantage of this great wave of 
indulgence, in what is admittedly a great national sport and 
pastime, to introduce the Pari-Mutuel ? For those who may 
not be clear as to its meaning, it may be explained that it is 
the French method of betting on racecourses. Those who 
wish to bet deposit their wagers at offices on the racecourse. 
The total invested on each horse, divided by the number of 
wagers, guides its starting price. Thus the horse on which 
most money is invested automatically becomes favourite. 
The amount is totalled, 8 per cent. is deducted, and the 
balance divided among the investors in proportion to the 
amount of the stake wagered. A long-priced winner is 
determined by the few who have wagered on it, and the odds 
are long. Of the 8 per cent. the Government deduct 4 per 
cent. to meet working expenses and assist national horse- 
breeding schemes as well as certain deserving public causes 
and charities. The other 4 per cent. is used to swell prize- 
money for breeders and owners, and as the gross volume of 
betting is enormous, the percentage is very considerable 
indeed. 

A short time ago Mr. Edward Moorhouse, writing in the 
Observer, gave some remarkable figures to show the immense 
possibilities of Pari-Mutuel betting in this country. “ If 
we assume,” he wrote, “ that the turnover in Great Britain 
would be only £15,000,000 (in all probability a conservative 
estimate) and the amount deducted before declaration of 
dividends 10 per cent., the gross revenue would be £1,500,000. 
Working costs would absorb about 2 per cent., or £300,000. 
The racing executives would get 3 per cent., or £450,000, and 
the Government 5 per cent., or £750,000." Mr. Moorhouse 
went on to say that ‘in Great Britain the turnover on the 
flat would be at least 10 millions per annum. Three per cent. 
would give us £300,000. In 1913 the total value of the racing 
stakes in Great Britain, including second and third money 
and breeders’ premiums, was £604,720. One of the charges on 
the Pari-Mutuel revenue should be a certain definite per- 
centage of the racing stakes for the benefit of breeders. | 
would suggest one of 5 per cent. Five per cent. of £600,000 
would be £30,000. There would remain £270,000 to be dis- 
tributed in the form of added money. In 1913 owners, by 
payment of entrance fees and subscriptions, found £379,675 
of the money their horses competed for. If they were relieved 
of ‘calls’ to the extent of £270,000, their contributions 
would amount to £109,075, and that sum is 18.13 per cent. 
of the total value of the stake money in 1913—a percentage 
that approximates to the one owners in Australia contribute.” 

It may seem strange that this country should have 
resisted up to the present time the fairest system of betting 
in the world, from which, moreover, a revenue can be derived 
for worthy national causes and for the assistance of horse- 
breeding and the general improvement, financially and 
morally, of horse-racing. The -best horses in the world are 
bred in the United Kingdom, but it costs an owner far more to 
race a horse here than an owner inany other country. Why ? 
Because he is without that financial assistance and encourage- 
ment in the form of premiums which are forthcoming in 
France, in all other of the great countries of Europe, North 


and South America, Australia, India and South Africa. If 
we are right in appearing content with screaming bookmakers 
who make the market to suit their own pockets, then all 
those other countries of the world are wrong. Is it likely ? 
The truth is that the Pari-Mutuel is certain to come to this 
country in time. Ifthe Jockey Club do not take the initiative 
in asking the Government to legalise it, then they might 
find themselves “‘ requested’ to co-operate in making its 
introduction an accomplished fact. 

It was in the early days of the war that Sir William 
Nelson promoted a petition of owners, breeders and trainers 
to the Jockey Club, urging the adoption of the system. It 
was signed by practically every man of any note in racing, 
and in this way it provided remarkable evidence of dissatis- 
faction with present methods and of a desire for reform on 
Pari-Mutuel lines. The Jockey Club discussed the document 
and came to the conclusion that the moment was not oppor- 
tune to proceed with the proposal. But it is quite certain 
that many members of the Club are in favour of the reform, 
only they lack a strong and definite lead and possibly fear 
the consequences to their administration of Government 
control of betting. We have to remember that during the 
war the Government came to recognise the national necessity 
of racing as an essential to thoroughbred horse-breeding, 
and thus a big step forward was taken in the matter of Govern- 
ment interest in what goes on on racecourses. If they recognise 
the value of horse-racing, surely, to be logical, they should 
do their utmost to promote its best interests. And if they 
are convinced that not only racing, but breeding, charitable 
institutions and the morals of the community can be aided 
by the introduction of the system, then by all means let 
them profit by the splendid examples set in France, Australia, ° 
and other countries. 

We believe this greater national interest in racing as 
shown by the record attendances is going to be permanent. 
Some people think that it is too remarkable to be anything 
more than temporary, but such is not our view ; and if we 
are correct, then we say it is the duty of the Government 
to tap this lucrative source of revenue, if by doing so they 
can also assist breeders and owners and at the same time 
raise the moral standard on our racecourses. The fact should 
never be lost sight of that horse-racing is a national institution, 
and no Government should profess to ignore it. The French 
Government took bold measures, and one cannot doubt that 
racing as a result is far more prosperous in France. French 
racecourses are delightful social meeting-places as well as 
rendezvous for sport, compared with the din, discord and 
makeshift of English racecourses. The clamour of shouting 
bookmakers and scrimmaging in betting rings are unknown 
in other countries. Only in England, the home of the 
thoroughbred, are such discomforts and eyesores tolerated. 

We believe the Pari-Mutuel would raise the standard ; 
it would certainly add immensely to the value of stakes and 
provide better and more attractive racecourses, while it 
would place racing generally in a higher and more respected 
position than any it has occupied in the past. 

Its introduction under State aegis would probably 
do more to assist the digaity of horse racing than anything 
else that is likely to be devised. To talk of it as though it 
were a sinister species of State-regulated vice is sheer 
nonsense. To the positive advantages flowing from the 
Pari-Mutuel system must be added the great gain to our 
meetings that would be effected by the disappearance 
of the bookmaker. Who is there that has not at one 
time or another been struck by the contrast between the 
proud “Vere de Vere” dignity of the thoroughbred and 
the raucous vulgarity of the ‘ old firm.” 

One other word in conclusion. Those who hate betting 
and fear that the Pari-Mutuel would serve to foster rather 
than reduce its volume should remember this: that betting 
is inherent in every Britisher and it has to be “ exploded,” 
as it were, in some form or another. To attempt to suppress 
it would be to adopt a narrow policy which would not be 
tolerated for a moment with the workers in their present 
frame ofmind. Those who like to bet arein the vast majority, 
and they are entitled to have their way. Therefore let it be 
clearly understood that the best way to keep it within decent 
limits and to ensure absolute fairness is to adopt the Pari- 
Mutuel system in a straightforward way and under the 
direct guardianship, auspices and control of the State. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ANCIENT BUILDINGS IN. DANGER. 
[To THE Epitor oF ** Country LIFE.” 

Sir,—I am sure all lovers of beautiful building—?.e., architecture—would 
regret the passing of the subjects of the two photographs I am now sending 
to CouNTRY Lire. These show two groups of old cottages in Cross Street, 
Sudbury, Suffolk. Nos. 96 to roo have been acquired by the corporation, 
the intention being to demolish the whole property and rebu ld modern 
cottages on the site. It is true that the grcund floor rooms are only 7ft. 3ins. 
to 7ft. Sins. high and that their floor is Sins. to 18'ns. below the street level; 
but surely the contemplated destruction of so fine an example of early 
seventeenth century work, typically characteristic of East Anglia, is to 
drastic when houses are so scarce and building materials and labour so costly ? 
Such timber-framed buildings are tremendously strong, and it is possible 
to do a great deal more with them by way of reparation than in the case of 
dilapidated brick buildings. At a recent meeting of the Committee of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings—at whose suggestion I am 
writing to enl’st your and your readers’ interest—it was thought that instead 
of pulling the building down the first floor might be removed entirely, in spite 
of the overhanging portion, when the ground floor could be ra‘sed above street 
level. What remained could then be adapted to modern requirements, and 
the burden on the ratepayers thereby lightened. It is to be hoped that the 
sanction of the Local Government Board will be withheld pending a report 
on the possibilities of alteration which the Society has offered to the Town 
Council. The case of the even older Playle’s Yard property, Nos. 66 to 69, 
in the same street, is different. It is ‘‘ threatened”? in another way. The 
owner offered the whole block—which also includes five or six worthless and 
comparatively modern brick cottages in the rear—to the Corporation, but 
failing to come to terms, he is now trying to dispose of it for the timber con- 
tained therein. Here the height of the ground floor rooms is 8ft. 3ins. to 
oft. The bedrooms above vary, and I agree with the Borough Surveyor 
that these, being partly in the roof, could easily be improved. This group 
is one of the two most picturesque buildings in the street, and it seems to me 
it would be absolute folly to destroy it only to re-use the materials elsewhete. 
I can personally testify as to its structural soundness, but the ancient ‘* wattle 
and daub”’ filling between the vertical studs could quite well be repa‘red 
where necessary, and other defects remedied at a far lower cost than complete 
demolition and rebuilding. My contention is that it would pay the Town Council 
to purchase the property, destroy the brick cottages behind—thereby gaining 
valuable garden space—and repair and adapt the timber-framed structure 
facing the street fcr the use, perhaps, of old age pensioners with two or three 
rooms each of greater spaciousness than it would be possible to build for a 
low rental nowadays. The Corporation has acquired land for its necessary 
housing scheme in another part of the town, which it would be well to develop 
before a single house is pulled down. If this is the view of the Local Govern- 
ment Board—and I believe it is—there may yet be some respite for at least 
ne part of Cross Street. —Basit OLIVER. 

{We cordially endorse Mr. Oliver’s appeal to the Local Government 
Board to intervene. In this, the first case of projected demolition of an 
historical building under the new scheme of National Housing, the Board 
may be said to be onits trial. The local Commissioner of the Board’s Housing 
Department is Major J. Wightman Douglas, D.S.O. We doubt not that he 
will be swift to consider the report of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, even if the Town Council ignores it. He has the powers to prevent 
the destruction and to decree the needful alterations and reparations. 
Sudbury will be a test case.—Ep.] 





ie 


THE OLD HOUSES IN PLAYLE’S YARD. 


ENGLISH TABLES, .1600—78 
To THE Epitor or * Counrry Litt 
S1r,—Mr. Percy Macquoid is wrong in saying that the side table now 


as an altar is in St. Clare’s Church, Rve. The mistake has been made bet 


The Parish Church of Rve is the Church of St. Marv the Virgin. There is 
side chapel in the church, known as the Chapel of St. Clare, in which the tabl 
now used as an altar, may be seen. The present Vicar of Rve says that 
tradition affirms that it was given by a Mr. Lamb about 200 vears ago. Thi 
family of Lamb was long resident in Rye.—K. 

(Mr. Macquoid writes: I rather fancy I took the name of the 
chureh from Counrry Lirt I did go to the chureh last vear an 





saw the table.—Kp.] 
HOW THINGS GROW IN) WARM WEATHER. 
[To THE EpItor oF ** Country LIFE.” 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr, Bastin should mind his p's and q's. ‘1 
careless reader would suppose him to mean that a male fern grows mot 
quickly than a female, and this I deny. But his apparent injustice is un- 
intentional, He should have written male-fern, and should have explained 
that the plant so named is for the time being neither male nor female, but 
sexless. In my own sexless condition I can grow quite as fast.—LApy Frry. 


DRY ROT IN TIMBER. 
To THe Epiror or *‘ Country Lirt 

S1r,—Between thirty and thirty-five years ago our village church was restored 
and some new oak seats were put in; some old ones, which were oak, painted 
were replaced. Under the seats wood blocks were put in cement ; the centre 
aisle is a stone floor. Now both blocks and seats are much decaved, and it is 
said to be dry rot. Is there any remedy except entire renewal of the wood- 
work, and would even that prevent its recurrence? It has been suggested 
that a portion of the flooring and seats should be replaced with a band ot 
cement between that and the defective floor.—R. C. B. 

[We fear that the only satisfactory thing to do is to take up the old 
floor and replace it with new blocks. Get the pamphlet on dry rot published 
by the Roya! Insti ute of British Architects, 9, Conduit S-reet, London, W 
(price 1d., postage extra).—Ep. 


A ROBIN’S AVERSION FROM MARGARINE. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘*‘ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—I can vouch for the truth of this. My sister has been favoured this 
winter by the attendance of a robin during meal times, who, unless restricted, 
samples bread, sugar, cheese, butter, pudding, but especially butter. Last 
week the butter ran short, and margarine had to be substituted. The robin 
arrived with his usual punctuality, helped himself to cheese, bread and sugar, 
eyed and closely inspected but turned his back most distinctly and definitely 
upon the margarine.—(Mrs.) HERBERT SHAW 


CUCKOO PROBLEMS. 
{To THE EpitTor or “ Country Lire.” 

S1r,—In Country Lire of February 1 Mr. Sunder quotes from his son’s letter : 
“Tn all other countries but this and New Zealand the cuckoo has a nest of 
its own.”” This is wrong, as the great spotted cuckoo (C. glandarius) in 
Egypt victimises the hooded crow, in Spain and elsewhere the magpie. Other 
species act similarly, but I have no books of reference here and cannot 
quote them.—W. 5., B.E.F. 





IN CROSS STREET, SUDBURY. 
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DAMAGE DONE BY RATS. 
[To tHe Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.”’} 

Sir,—You may be intcrsted to see a photograph taken at the end of 

March in Suffolk showing the destruction done by rats in this county. 

Holes and runs made by the vermin can be seen on the side of the stack, 

and the thatch is practically torn away. Only part of a wheat stack is shown, 
but the whole 
stack is just 
like a honey- 
comb, and this 
is one of many. 
—STANLEY A. 
Brown. 


GROWING 
IN SPAIN. 
[THe Epiror.] 
Sir,—In your 
issue of 
March 29th a 
correspondent 
enquires about 
the prospects 
of orange- 
growing in 
Spain. Why 
look beyond 
the British 
Empire and go 
to a foreign 
and neutral 
country when 
there s ample 
scope within 
the Empire 
itself, and 
RAT INFESTED WHEAT STACK. surely every 
need and incen- 
tive for its development ? Whether it be for the quality of the land or its 
fruits or the climate or the company I am prepared to back—Soutu AFRIca. 
SIR JOHN SOANE’S TOMB. 
[To THE Epitror or “ Country LiFe.”] 
Sir,—In reference to the letter in your issue of March 8th, while the Trustees of 
Sir John Soane’s Museum have never been indifferent to the condition of the 
tomb, as is shown by a record of representations made in 1871, when wilful 
damage was reportcd, it must be pointed out that the tomb is not vested 
in them, and there has been cons derabte doubt whether they have any powers 
in the matter of its upkeep. The late Curator visited the tomb and took 
some very good photographs of it trom three different points of vicw, one 
of these is included in the packet of post cards illustrating the museum and 


its contents When I visited the tomb last year I regretted that it seemed 


to be no one’s business to clear away dead leaves and attend to the removal: 


of anything that by causing damp contributes to the decay of the stonework. 
The tomb is a very characteristic and interesting monument and was the 
outcome of much thought and experiment by its architect. He was reproved 
in the newspapers of the day for exhibiting three designs in the Academy, 
and told that he must not indulge in a luxury of grief! His ablest pupil, 
George Basin, was engaged on the drawings, and, on leaving to travel, insisted, 
in a noble letter, on returning his masters’ parting gift towards his expenses 
abroad, on the ground that the work he had lately been engaged upon had 
been ‘‘ so congenial to his feelings.” The models of the tomb are exhibited 
in the Muscum as well as a water colour view. The inscription was the 
outcome of friendly attentions on the part of Mrs. Hofland, Prince Hoare 
and others, who all volunteered tributes to Mrs. Soane’s memory, and these 


PACK THAT HUNTS BY NIGHT. 
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will be found in the European 
Magazine for 1816, together with a 
view of the monument.—ARTHUR 
T. Botton, F.S.A., Curator, Sir 
John Soane’s Museum. 


A TURKISH PET. 

[To THE EpirTor.] 
S1r,—The enclosed photographs, 
may interest your readers. I have 
received thm from my son in 
Palestine, Major M. Rawlence, 
R.E., D.S.O., who writes: “I 
enclose photographs of the gazelle. 
It is a young buck which we found 
wandering about hurt at Tul 
Keram. I expect it was some 
Turk’s pet. It is a great pal of the 
subadar’s but plays with us all 
and is very fond of football. It 
follows the ball the whole time, 
close behind the ball and players, 
but never getting in the way, and 
you can’t hit it with the ball. If 
it gets the ball to itself it pushes 


_it along with it head. It also will 


persistently sleep in one or other 
of the tents.”"—E. A. RAWLENCE. 
THE CUCKFIELD MODELS. 
(To THE Epiror.} 
Sir,—May I add a few words 
to your article on the Cuckfield 
My justification is that 
their present descriptions—such as 


models ? 


they are—were supplied by me 
after a fortnight’s stay at Cuck- 
field, when I was allowed todo my 
best to save the models from decay 
and to study them (and the naval 
MSS.) at my leisure. The rigged 
three-decker was described by 
“about 1700” 

(not 1709). I. now believe from 

her dimensions that she is the 

Namur of 1697. The unrigged 

three-decker has evidently been THE GAZELLE AND HIS 
; FRIENDS. 


meas a ship of 


called Britannia because of the 
presence of that name on a scroll 
at the end of her topgallant-poop, The difficulty is that the dimensions 
will not fit the ship either as built in 1682 or as rebuilt in 1700. The 
yacht is certainly a Stuart model—the only one. I decided she must be 
the Navy after a very careful series of measurements. She cannot be 
the Bezan; a scale which would fit that vessel would give a head-room of 
only 4ft. The ‘ 60-gun ship of about 1705”’ can hardly be a 66 of the middle 
of the previous century. She has, if anything, too few ports for a 60 (see 
page 312, bottom ship), while the absence of decoration round the upper- 
deck ports certainly puts her into the eighteenth century.—R. C. ANDERSON. 
A UNIQUE PACK. 
[To THE Eprtor or “ Country LiFe.’’] 

Str,—I hope you may think the enclosed photographs worth reproducing 
in your paper. They are of the Axe Vale Badger Hounds, and I believe 
this was the only badger pack in England. The pack was got together from 
about twelve packs of foxhounds and harriers kindly lent or given by different 

Masters ; and after a certain number had been 
drafted, consisted of eleven and a half couple 
with three and a half couple of working terriers. 
We used to hunt two or three nights a week regu- 
larly, paying no attention to weather or moon. 
The 1914 season started on April 13th and 
finished on the night of June 22nd. We have 
been out on twenty-two nights, killing thirteen 
and a half brace, besides a good many others 
marked to ground. Since the war this pack has, 
of course, not been restarted. Hounds used to 
meet at 10 or 10.30 p.m., and were usually on 
their way back to kennels by 5.30 or 6 a.m., 
though they have now and then been running 
as late as 7 or 8 a.m. One of our best nights 
was on June 15th, when we killed a very heavy 
old boar after an hour and a half, killing our 
second badger at the end of a very fast thirty 
minutes, both of these being killed in the open. 
We often used to get a field of from fifty to one 
hundred people, including many ladies. Covert 
owners and farmers were always glad to welcome 
the pack and to give leave for hounds to draw 
sets of earth and hunt over their land. Any- 
one who has heard a pack of hounds, with 
plenty of music, running hard on a fine, still 
moonlight night in May or June, is not likely 
to forget it, and I only hope when things have 
settled down more, another pack may be got 
together.—E. R. M. 
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VILLAGE CLUBS & RURAL DEVELOPMENT.—III 


N March 16th last Major Astor made a statement, This 
as Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Govern- is well 


ment Board, which should give heart of grace to) cnough, 
the believers in village halls. Major Breese asked _ but it is to 


in the House of Commons the following question: be hoped 

Whether, in view of the return to civil life of a number of men who have that muni- 

served in the forces of the Crown and have enjoyed during their period ot cipal aid 
service the social amenities provided in connection with regimental institu- will not 

tions, and the absence of any such facilities for recreation and social intercourse mean 

; in the rural districts of the country, he can state what contribution, if any, official con- 
: he proposes to make from State funds in aid of such forms of war memorials trol of an 
: as are contemplated in the erection of village halls and institutions ? unreason 
Major Astor replied : able kind. 

The Local Government Board are prepared to sanction expenditure We are 

y local authorities for this purpose. inclined 


rather — to 
take the 
view of the 
Ministry of 
Recon- 
struction’s 
Committee, 
which — re- 
ported : 

We feel 
that, in most 
cases, the first 





step towards pemeen 5 oe poe ee 


village recon, AS) RS pee ee) oe 
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structionmust 

come from the action of the community, 
and, while we look to the Village Clubs 
Association to assist in the promotion 





of village clubs, we look to the clubs 
themselves to carry on the work of 
N development and to give expression to 
4 local requirements. 





CLOJAKS SCIENCE rhe important thing, first and 


: | last, is that the people who are 
& ART to enjoy the benefits of the 
clubs shall be the continuing 
source of their vitality. The 
same committee points out that 
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such action as may be necessary to | J 
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suitable villages, to co-operate with the rn 


secure the provision « 





existing organisations having kindred 
objects, to supply model rules for th« 
constitution and management of village 











. clubs, and to secure, through com 
hi ; ; bination, the purchase of equipment, 





papers, games and other club neces 
SCALE OF FEET saries at the lowest possible prices 





These are all laudable 


objects, and without a FSS oF to |F=3) 

26 “4 
guiding hand such as the t 
Association stretches out, TOYS HILL HALL 
much local initiative might INTERIOR AND PLAN. 
lose point and direction. J. A. Hallam 


But Alczus’ word of cities 

that they are made not of stone and wood, but 
of men —will be true of village clubs too: they will owe 
their usefulness not to model rules or co-operative 
buying, but to living and persistent enthusiasm for a 
valuable social organism. 

And because it takes many sorts of people to 
make a village, the most successful home for a village 
club will be one which can be made to serve the 
maximum number of purposes without undue expendi- 
ture. The Giant’s Causeway is not a place where an 
admirably devised building for such purposes would 
naturally be sought, but the Lord Macnaghten Memorial 
Hall is worth careful consideration. It stands on a 
commanding eminence that falls sheer to the Atlantic 
on the northern side in great cliffs of pillared basalt, 
while to the south and west the stone-walled fields 
slope gently down towards the valley of the Bush and 
the romantic ruins of Dunluce. The Atlantic gales 
sweep in violently, and none but a very solid building 
LORD MACNAGHTEN MEMORIAL HALL. could stand up to the constant buffeting of the wind 

Clough Williams-Eliis, and the drenching rains that drive before the storms. 
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Therefore the hall was stoutly 
built and set under the lee of 
the hill. Only a shield of grey 
slate roof is shown to the pre- 
vailing winds, and the tall 
windows were ranged to the 
sun along the high white wall 
that looks due south across 
Ireland. It was begun during 
the last days of peace and 
finished early in the war. The 
walls are partly of local black 
basalt and partly of brick, 
and the roof is covered with 
small rough Portmadoc slates. 
Some diffic ulty was experi- 
enced in finding a_- slater 
sufficiently well trained in his 
<raft to cope with the some- 
what intricate cutting and 
fitting involved by the curved 
and broken surfaces of the 
cupola, which is_ entirely 
sheathed in - slates. Any 
ordinary slater in pre-war 
Germany would have been 
perfectly competent to execute such work, thanks to their Scat 

admirably conducted technical schools, where slating was ile Sanaa 
seriously regarded as something of 

an art as well as a trade. = a 

If a school of slating were [ 

founded on well instructed lines, 
the more intelligent and sympathetic EXTENSION ff 
employment of slates that would 
result should very soon bring a 
greater appreciation of the virtues 
and possibilities of the material. 
This in turn would bring renewed 
prosperity to a trade that was 
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OTFORD VILLAGE HALL. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, 





| READING languishing before the war, not merely because red tiles led 
; Re the building fashion, but because the slating industry had 








not made the best of what they had to offer. 

We come now to the purposes for which the architect, 
— Major Clough Williams-Ellis, made provision. It fulfils, 
———t under one rast. the several functions of church, school, 
assembly room, club, lecture 
concert and cinema hall. On 
ordinary week-days it is the 
school of the district, and 
very good school, too, admir 
ably planned, _ furnished 
warmed and lighted, with < 
well equipped science and ari 
room and a convenient instruc 
tional kitchen and staff room 
The deep loggia, set to catc] 
whatever sun there be, is fo 
use as an open-air summe 
class-room and wet weathe 
play place for the infants, anc. 
as a sheltering porch for al! 
those attending at the hall 
The partition that divide- 
infants and seniors is folde: 
back concertina-wise agains 
the walls when the place i 
required for public worship 
instruction or amusement 
When used for services a 
portable altar is placed in 
front of the gallery screen. 
When drama is afoot a port- 
able sectional stage is set up 
at the end opposite the 
gallery, or a sheet can be 
SANDON VILLAGE CLUB. hung there for magic lantern 

E. Guy Dawber. or cinema displays. The 
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quantity of the accommodation and the quality of the 
pbuilding are both remarkable in view of the very moderate 
total cost, but as the place is North-West Ireland and the time 
of building 1914, the mention of prices can have an interest 
: little more than 
academic for 
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THURSLEY 


INSTITUTE, 


Sir Edwin Lutyens. 


SURREY. 


is arranged so that the little chancel is, in the ordinary 
way, cut off from the hall by a folding screen hanging 
from a beam. The part behind the screen has an altar 
raised a step above the platform level, is furnished with 
altar rails, and has been consecrated. The hall can, 
therefore, be put to full ecclesiastical use, but the closing 
of the screen enables it to be used for secular employment 
without offending any susceptibilities. As the site is on a 
steep hillside, the hall level is reached by an external flight 
of brick steps, and there is a good reading-room beneath the 
platform end. Mr. J. Algernon Hallam designed it with 
practical skill, as is shown by its costing only (before the war) 
£580. 

The Earl of Harrowby has long been a generous supporter 
of the movement for village clubs and has given more than 
one to places in which he has interests. The hall at Sandon, 
now illustrated, has a special character which might often 
be given to a hall with resulting satisfaction and health to the 
village lads. It is fitted as a gymnasium, with dressing-room 
and shower bath adjoining, and so serves more purposes 
than the usual concerts and meetings. There is a good 
billiard-room on the first floor above the reading-room and 
veranda. The latter is a good feature and is very acceptable 
because it overlooks the cricket field. The ownership of the 
building remains vested in Lord Harrowby as the chief 
landowner of Sandon, and he maintains it, but its use is 
controlled by a committee. In perhaps the majority of 
cases, village halls may be hired by any respectable person 
for meetings, but that is not the case at Sandon, or at Norton, 
where Lord Harrowby also provided the building. Both 
halls were designed by Mr. E. Guy Dawber with his accus- 
tomed skill. 

The Village Hall at Otford, designed by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens, is shown well by the two accompanying photographs. 
Its planning is simple ;_ the platform end can be divided from 
the main part of the hall by doors to make a separate room, 
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and there is a small kitchen with gas stove, so that refresh- 
ments can be prepared. 

At the Thursley Institute there is no hall, but a large 
room for boys, with a billiard table, and a smaller reading 
room for men. Above the caretaker’s kitchen and parlour 
there are two bedrooms. 

Mr. Curtis Green, in his planning of the Village Institute 
at Painswick, Gloucestershire, has provided for a variety 
of needs in an interesting fashion. The accompanying plans 
show that he had to deal with an extremely confined. site 
of varying level in the middle of the village. All round are 
old stone houses of the usual Cotswold type. It was there 
fore essential to preserve the character of the place, but hardly 
less important to keep down the cost. Mr. Curtis Green got 
the best of both worlds by building the club house on the 
street front in stone and by placing the large and expensive 
hall at the back out of sight, where it was possible to use 
concrete block walls without damaging the amenities of the 
village. The plan shows that the public can enter the hall 
by four pairs of doors without going into the 
club, but there is access to the stage from the 
club. The downward slope of the ground from 
the hall end made it possible to get a chan 
store, a fuel store and a scullery under the 
stage; and a trap-door in the hall floor next 
the stage makes it very simple to move the 
chairs up and down. 

We cannot do better than these 
notes on the possibilities of the village clubs 
by reminding our readers of the principles 
which the Village Clubs Association 
shall govern their foundation : 


close 


desires 


1. That they should be the centres of all social activi- 
ties and of all forms of physical aud mental recreation 

2. That they should Le self-supporting and free from 
the element of patronage. 

3. That all inhabitants of the village, without dis- 
tinction of class, of opinion, and, when practicable, of both 
sexes, should be eligible for membership ; and 

4. That the entire control should be vested im a 


committee elected by the members 


Once more we note that anyone who 
wants to know more of the services which the 
Association is willing to render should write to 
one of its hon. secretaries: Mr. A. Goddard, 
C.B.E., 12, Great George Street, Westminster, 
or Mr. George Dallas, 32, Charing Cross, S.W. 

Now that we see the end of the long 
tale of sacrifice, there are many schemes afoot 
for commemorating those who have made it possible for us to 
set about the rebuilding of a free and happy commonwealth. 
What better memorial could there be than a village club 
in which all the members of the village community can 
meet on common and equal ground and enjoy the liberties 
won by those who will never return ? 
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THE ACTIVE SERVICE TOURNAMENT 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


HE Sandy Lodge Club is certainly to be congratulated on the Active Service Tournament played on its course last week. 

Mr. Markes and his helpers worked like Trojans to make a success of it, and tke result was a very friendly and delightful 

reunion and some capital golf into the bargain. The greens were in wonderful order: there was not a’ weed to be seen, 
and it was a real joy to be able to stroke the ball up to the bull once more. Moreover, the course is one of those that grow upon 
one. Many of us, I think, began by thinking it a little dull, and after four days of playing or watching discovered a great deal of 
unsuspected interest. One ‘ 
fecling it cer‘ainly inspired, 
and that was respect. A 
man had to play 
sound and powerful golf 
there if he was to do any 
good. The length of the 
holes made some of us feel 
rather decrepit ; there are 
otker courses that break 
the fact of advancing feeble- 
ness more gently. It is, 
or was last week, at any 
rate, a course for the lusty 
hitter, and it was no acci- 
dent that brought two 
very long drivers into the 
final. 

1 doubt if anybody 
can to-day hit a golf ball 
perceptibly further than 
Lord Charles Hope, who 
won. With very little 
apparent effort he sends 
the ball swooping away 
for vast distances and he 
is just as long in _ pro- 
portion with his iron clubs. 
He does it, moreover, in 
an entirely _ firm-footed 
stvle. His left knee turns 
inwards on the upward 
swing, but his left heel 
never leaves the ground, 

: and if this is not wholly 
Seo eee ha ages, orthodox, he errs cer.ainly 
Sra in the right direction. Lord. 
Charles did not play alto- 





gether consistently. He 
had some bad lapses and 
CAPTAIN LORD CHARLES HOPE. several times got himself CAPTAIN K. LISTER-KAYE. 
Winner into thoroughly uncom- Runner-up. 


fortable predicaments, but 
he always rose to the 
occasion when almost 77 
extvemis, and if it be lucky 
to be let off, how many of 
us can take advantage of 
that good fortune? He 
was terribly hard pressed 
by Mr. Ralph Thomson, a 
golfer who holds his club 
topsy-turvy, with the left 
hand below the right. In- 
deed, had not Mr. Thom- 
son made the fatal mistake 
of playing too cautiously 
when he seemed to have a 
lot in hand at the seven- 
teenth hole, [ think Lord 
Chatles would have dis- 
appeared very early. Again, 
he was badly ‘‘ up against 
it’? when he was three 
lown at the turn against 
Mr. Brook in the semi-final, 
but he pulled himself very 
finely together on the way 
home and gave an excellent 
example of dogged sticking 
to it. Lastly, he was as 
nearly beaten as ever a 
man was against Captain 
Lister-Kaye in the final 
round, for he stood dormy 
five down. He was, in a 
sense, lucky to get those 
five holes back. At the 
first two of them he did 
not beat his adversary ; 
the adversary beat himself. 
Then he began ; he played 
sac : : the last three and _ the 
LIEUT.-COL. MceGLASHAN. additional thirtv - seventh LIEUT. R. BROOK. 
Beaten in the semi-final. hole with a controlled Who Models his style on Duncan’s. 
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ferocity beyond praise. They were all difficult holes and then 
there was a strong, blustering wind ; a single real mistake would 
have been fatal and he did not make one. 

After Lord Charles Hope, the chief honours of the tourna- 
ment went, I think, to two hitherto unknown golfers, Captain 
Lister-Kaye and Mr. Brook. One could not help feeling dread- 
fully sorry for Captain Lister-Kaye, for he played such very 
good golf till victory was in his grasp, and then, to use an expres- 
sive piece of slang, came so completely ‘‘ unstuck.”” He has all 
the attributes of a fine golfer: physical strength, a well controlled 
and easy style, firmness on his feet, the power of hitting iron 
shots in that indefinable way best described by the word “‘ crisp,”’ 
a nice touch in the short game. He is only twenty-seven, and 
has never played before in a serious competition. If he 
cares to take the trouble, he should do something very gocd 
some day. 

Mr. Brook is another most interesting player, not only 
because he is a good one, but because he has carried golfing 
mimicry to a point hitherto undreamed of. Look at him on the 
horizon and you would swear it was Duncan playing. The walk, 
the tilt of the hat, every little preliminary mannerism, as well 
as the actual stroke, constitute an almost perfect imitation. 
It is true he takes two waggles instead of Duncan's one, but that, 
1 believe, is to be remedied. One felt sometimes that one was 
not watching a golf match so much as a music-hall turn. But 
Mr. Brook can reproduce not only the manner, but much of the 
matter. He is an accomplished young golfer, and showed plenty 
of grit in new and exacting circumstances. 
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Several others did very well. Lieutenant-Colonel McGlashan 
for one, who has done great things at a more serious game, 
for he attained his present rank after enlisting at the beginning 
of the war and has been badly wounded. He reached the semi- 
final, where he found Captain Lister-Naye’s length a little too 
much for him. Then there was Mr. Macan, once an Irish and 
now a Canadian golfer, who got through two rounds in spite ol 
having lost a foot. His touch with the old wooden putter on 
those fast greens was delightful to see. Mr. Gordon Lockhart 
looked at one time a likely winner, for he seemed to be playing 
himself into his best form against Captain Lister-aye, but 
just when he had placed himself in a winning position he broke 
down badly. Indeed, it was the tragedy of the final in miniature. 
Mr. Lockhart was dormy two up, but from that moment he 
scarcely made a good stroke and hit two dreadful iron shots ott 
the socket: one at the home hole and the other into the bunker 
before the first hole. 

This same pitch on to the first green proved fata! to another 
fine player, Captain Hutchison. From the qualifying rowod 
onwards it seemed to haunt him like a nightmare. LEvervbody 
would have been delighted to see him do well alter his weary 
sojourn in a German prison camp, but he never struck his best 
game. Against Major J. S. F. Morrison, a formidable cricketing 
hitter, he made a gallant struggle, and pulled the match out ol 
the fire by a fine finish. At any other nineteenth hole he would 
very likely have won, but that tricky, nervous little pitch was 
his undoing once again. These things will happen, and if every- 
body did not play well, everybody enjoyed bimsell. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


The Journal of a Disappointed Man, by W. N. P. Barbellion; with 
an Introduction by H. G. Wells. (Chatto and Windus.) 

NE hopes that Mr. H. G. Wells will not take it amiss 
if the opinion is expressed that W. N. P. Barbellion 
belongs to the tribe of Mrs. Harris. There is no end 
to the cleverness and ingenuity of Mr. Wells, and 
the circumstantial preface with which he introduces 

the journal might easily be ‘‘ spoken to the trick’? in the 
phrase of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. He tells us that the writer is 
an egotist and the following sentence might easily have been 
written by one who had made a study of this temperament 
and was preparing the reader for what to expect. ‘‘ In this 
diary of an intensely egotistical young naturalist tragically 
caught by the creeping approach of death, we have one of the 
most moving records of the youthful aspects of our universal 
struggle.” This might very easily be a novelist’s artful 
preparation for what is to follow. The biographical details 
are not such as lie beyond the invention of Mr. Wells. Every 
hero of a novel must have had a father, a mother, and there 
is nothing unusual in his having an uncle. We get near 
the principle only when we are told that in 1911 Barbellion 
had got an assistantship at the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, and that he published articles in both 
British and American periodicals. It seems at least an open 
question, however, whether Mr. Barbellion ever existed or is 
only a creation of the fancy. Internal evidence does not 
give a direct answer to the query. There are a few phrases 
which call up some doubt about his natural history, in which 
he is supposed to be strong. For example, on May 2, 1909, 
he went to see —— Hill: one cannot help asking why this 
reticence about the name of the hill. There he could “ just 
see a Cow sitting on her matronly haunches in a field.” This 
picture seems more likely to have come from an illustrated 
advertisement than from nature. At least, the cows we 
have known have been in the habit of getting up with their 
hind legs first, and certainly never sat on their haunches. 
Another remark of the diarist is illuminating. In 1914 he 
read Marie Bashkirtsefi’s ‘‘ Journal,” and makes the remark : 
“IT have found time to read only the first chapter of this, 
and am almost afraid to go on. It would be so humiliating 
to tind I was only her duplicate.” The novelist’s own anxiety 
seems to peer through this chance comment. But whether 
the writer was real or not, he is as interesting as he is dis- 
agreeable, and that is saying a good deal. The boy is sickly 
and yet concerned almost exclusively with his own ego and 
with his future. He admits having written this diary for 
publication and that makes his candour all the more amazing. 
He is not afraid to relate that after supping with his girl 
in Soho and taking some wine, he tried to kiss her in a taxi- 
cab on the way home from the Savoy and got well snubbed, 
as he deserved to be. 
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In love, he is a very curious phenomenon, — In the 
midst of his ecstasy he to ask, “Am IT in’ love ? 
God knows!” She came to the door to say good night 
and ‘‘I deliberately strangled my desire to say some- 
thing.” His dealing with the fair sex justifies the saying 
of a friend who prophesied the place to which he would go at 
death and adds, ‘‘ You ought to be buried in a fire proot 
safe.” But why we think that Barbellion is a Mrs. Harris 
lies in the fact that his style corresponds so closely to that of 
Mr. Wells himself. The following short passage will show 
what we mean and why we say aut Wells aut Diabolus. 


stops 


The Jew wore spectacles and had a soft, ingratiating voice and brown, 

doe-like eyes—a Jew in every respect. ‘‘ Oh!” says he, in the oleaginous 
Semitic way, and accurately taking up his cue (for all this was rehearsed patter), 
‘“my wife says ‘my face is my fortune.’ ” 
This is highly creditable to the novelist. Of more or less 
heroic and conventional heroes we have had more than enough 
in recent fiction. To the student of humanity the selfish 
and mean egoist is just as interesting as the noblest of the 
noble; perhaps a little more so because, like a hedgerow 
tree, he has allowed himself to branch out in all directions 
without control and without discipline. The hedgerow tree 
does not give timber like its well grown brother of the forest, 
and, indeed, does a great deal of material injury, feeding itself 
on the nutriment that should go to the making of good crops, 
and its roots grow regardless of the wrecking of ploughshares 
which they may cause. But it stands there with a natural 
beauty which it could never gain were it cultivated for pur- 
poses of utility. In the same way, a man who lives for himsel! 
often is a nuisance to the community at large. Those moral 
and legal restraints which he disregards were invented to 
make it easier to live in a social condition and to give efficiency 
to the community. But they play havoc with individual 
character. They hinder human nature of the baser sort 
from following its inclination. They are therefore serving a 
good cause, but for their services we have to lose something 
in the way of naturalness and individuality. 

In dying the diarist is true to the part he has assumed, 
as will be evidenced from this passage which closes the book : 

Do you think I would exchange the communion with my own heart for 
the toy balloons of your silly conversation ? Or my curiosity for your flick- 
ering interests ? Or my despair for your comfortable Hope ? Or my present 
tawdry life for yours as polished and neat as a new threepenny bit? I would 
not. I gather my mantle around me and I solemnly thank God that I am 
not as some other men are. 

I am only twenty-eight, but I have telescoped into those few years a 
tolerably long life. I have loved and married, and have a family; I have 
wept and enjoyed; struggled and overcome, and when the hour comes I 
shall be content to die. 

The study would be interesting whoever it came from, 
and this piquancy will not be lost owing to the suspicion that 
the novelist himself invented the character with the accom- 
panying figures of mother, father, uncle, friends, sweethearts, 
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and so on. If we should be wrong in our surmise and the 
journal be authentic, then the conclusion is obvious that 
Marie Bashkirtseff had relatives in South Britain. 


Sport and Science on the Sind-Mongolian Frontier, by A. de C. 
Sowerby, F.Z.S., F.R.G:S. (Andrew Melrose, Limited, 12s. 6d.) 
THE publication of this book, written in 1913, has been postponed owing 
to conditions brought about by the war. In China and Mongolia the state 
of affairs now is much the same as it was then. Intermittent fights between 
the Chinese and Mongols still take place, though they are more in the nature 
of lawless raids than direct military conflict. The volume deals with a 
series of explorations carricd out by the author—who has written several 
other books on sport in China—through districts lying in close prox'mity 
to the Great Wall. 
of small mammals, notably a wood pika (Ochotona sorella) and the Ordos 
jerboa (Dipus sowerbyi). Mr. Sowerby is at his best when writing of the 
Mongol tribes with whom he came in contact, and one puts down his book 
with a feeling of sympathy for these naturally open-hearted, frank and intensely 
religious nomads. Exploited by the astute Chinese and degraded by their 
own lamas, their future is not a happy one to contemplate. We wish that 
he had devoted more space to a fuller account of their :ves and surroundings 
and less to sport. It is here that he fails. There are some pleasing and well 
written descriptions of scenery; but we should have thought that Mr. Sowerby, 
who presumably claims to be a natural’st, would have known better than 
* in the spring when their horns were still unformed 


They resulted in the discovery of several new species 


to hunt wapiti “ bucks 
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GOOD many lovers of borses are, I am sure, keenly 
interested in the War Office concession to officers and 
men in the Army, whereby they are enabled to mark 
any horses with which they had been specially identified 
while on service, in order that they might be assembled 

lor a special sale on repatriation, at which their old friends 
could bid forthem. There was real sentiment in the arrangement, 
and I know that a great many are grateful to the Director of 
Kemounts for having devised the scheme. It is now working 
with great success, and for that reason I gladly welcome the 
following interesting letter from a correspondent signing himself 
“ Orris ”” :— 

‘“‘ There is,’’ he writes, ‘‘ almost a pathetic side to the pur- 
chases of these favourite horses by their old masters. Let me 
give you an instance. I am at the sale yard—‘ Tatts,’ if you 
like—and passing the sixth stall you say to yourself: ‘ There’s 
a real old pattern.’ He’s an old blood horse, and you pause to 
‘look into’ the horse. There he stands, a bright bay horse, 
16 hands 1in., with lean head and neck and that wonderful 
indication of * never-say-die.’ He has the big, bold eye of the 
english thoroughbred. What a shoulder! It slopes right back 
to well-sprung ribs. Something reminds you of Jorrocks’s 
remark : ‘ No feet, no ’oss,’ and you cast an eye on rather con- 
tracted but good hard feet. Hello, what’s this ? Broken 
knees ? Poor old chap! Wire cuts on both forearms, rather 
ugly looking bumps on both cannon bones in front and a few 
scars here and there. You wonder what age the old fellow is 
and find that he will never see twenty again. You wonder 
then what his history is. Nothing but honour, you are certain, 
Say, 300 guineas as a hunter, perhaps he has won a steeplechase 
and was very likely given by a loving owner to the Government 
when mobilisation was ordered. ‘ He’s just an old swell, sir,’ 
says a R.H.A. sergeant, standing by the s‘all. ‘Do you know 
anything about him, sergeant?’ you ask. ‘ No sir. Do you 
want to buy him?’ he asks anxiously. ‘Oh, no. I thought 
lhe was such a good sort that he must have an interesting history.’ 
‘Oh, well, sir, if that’s all, let me tell you he was the best borse 
in the battery, sir. He and me have been together for four 
years and had some rough times. Why, he won the N.C.O.’s 
jumping at the Corps Horse Show in 1915, and, well sir, if | 
was to tell you all it would fill a book. I hope I shall be able 
to buy him.’ 

“You pass on, leaving the sergeant and his old friend to- 
gether. The foreman of the yard is walking through one of the 
stables and stops to speak to a friend. In walks a sapper of 
the R.E.s. He goes towards a rather light looking brown horse 
and walks up behind him, saying: ‘ Well, Charlie, can you 
box 2?’ Then there’s a squeal and Charlie lashes out. A sharp 
word of warning comes from the foreman. ‘ Now, then, leave 
the horse alone or he'll kick you. Never take liberties with a 
strange Army horse, my lad.’ ‘ What’s that, cully,’ says the 
sapper. ‘ Strange Army horse, is he? Well, that’s not so bad. 
Why, I taught him to do that three years ago and me and him’s 
pals. No one’s rode him but me these three years and, what’s 
more, if he don’t go for too much money, no one else will ever 
ride him, except my kiddies.” __ 

** And so, Phillippos, you may go down the long line of horses. 
Some of their old masters, after making sure that the right ones 
have been sent up, never so much as look at them again lest they 
might betray interest in them and excite bidding at the sale. 
Yes, these sales are full of many interesting incidents. There are 
the general’s blood chargers, although some have more charger 
than blood about them. There is the old-fasLioned short-tailed, 
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and in velvet, even though told by the Chinese, as he naively admits, “‘ that 
he might expect to find good heads.” The description of the slaughter of 
an immature stag on pages 125 and 126 displays a lamentable ignorance 
of the elementary principles of sport, to say nothing of ordinary common- 
sense. A good sportsman, moreover, would not fire at a band of sheep at 
40oyds. with the sun in his eyes, not knowing whether they were rams or 
€«wes—more particularly in May, the young being born in April. ‘‘ Antelope ” 
are constantly alluded to without the species being noted, and it is‘only by 
a chance reference and on turning to’ a subsequent chapter headed “ Bio- 
logical Work” that we ascertain them to be G. subgutturosa. The same 
remark applies to other species, notably sheep, Ovis jubata, and wapiti. 
The latter species has not been decisively identified. It may be C. c. 
xanthopygus. A good many roe (Capreolus bedfordi) were killed, but 
the author gives no horn measurements, though he states that one has been 
killed in North Shansi with horns over 18ins. This is hard to believe of 
Capreolus bedfordi, only one specimen of C. pygarfus, a much larger animal, 
being recorded as carrying horns over this measurement, The concluding 
chapters deal somewhat cursorily with the flora and geology of the regions 
traversed, and an appendix gives full details of the itinerary. Some of the 
photographs, notably those by Mr. Anderson, are good; that of the big 
ram on page Ir4 gives an excellent idea of the size of the animal. The 
absent maps, which are stated to be in a pocket at the end of the volume, 
would have been a welcome addition ; so would an index. If, in future 
works, Mr. Sowerby leaves big-game shooting alone and concentrates his 
attention on the people he encounters and their surroundings, he w:ll provide 
more entertaining study for his readers. 
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weight carrying hunter type ; in fact, every kind from the heavy 
draught to—Oh ! ye unbelievers !—-the much despised (to those 
who have never worked with him) mule. At these sales I 
have seen many long-eared mates, whose former masters have 
become so attached to them that they bave obtained permission 
to ship them to this country and bid for them at auction. Let 
us hope they find them as good pals in peace as they were in 
War, 

“Tt is interesting to note the many anxious faces that 
gather round the auctioneer’s rostrum. I am sure that to 
many of those present not the least gratifying sight is that of 
a big Brass Hat anxiously awaiting the fall of a little hammer. 
Not all the Brass Hats and all that they signify can alter the 
methodical system of selling of the man with the hammer. 
So much may depend on the outcome of these sales. They 
may mean a last parting between men and their dumb friends 
who have fought together and borne the rough with the smooth 
of campaigning. ‘I only want the old horse,’ remarks a 
Cavalry officer, ‘so that I can be sure he will have a peaceful 
old age. He was wounded twice, and the first time it was 
early in the war, and the old fellow saved my life by standing 
up and keeping going, although hit pretty hard. So you sec 
that, apart from being a gallant old horse, he’s placed my 
family and myself under such an obligation that the least I 
can do is to look after him during his few remaining years.’ 

‘“ Whenever I attend these sales or read in your notes of 
the speedy demobilisation of Army horses, I wonder whether 
the ‘world understands the great things done by our horses 
in the war. I think of the horse transport which had to pene- 
trate with rations and munitions where motors could not go. 
Let us suppose the time, is nine o’clock on a cold, wet January 
night, as dark as a bog and three miles behind the front line 
the firing can be heard, not seen. Long lines of transport arc 
moving slowly with a rumble of wheels and a jingle and rattle 
of pole bars and harness. The road is hard pavé. The column 
moves slowly into a wrecked French village. Roads divide 
and each party takes its appointed road. An artillery officer 
turns off sharply to his right and draws into what was once the 
Square of the village. The leading wagon halts by his order, 
the second draws alongside the first, and likewise the other 
wagons draw up and halt by twos. Men dismount and put 
nosebags on their horses. Spare men and centre drivers are 
ordered to the front. This is an ammunition dump where the 
wagons are filled up and taken up to the battery position. At 
the end of half an hour all is ready to move off. ‘ Bits in— 
get mounted,’ is the order, and a light barrage of British Army 
language plays along the column as the drivers try with wet, 
cold fingers to replace bits in the mouths of horses who object 
in the darkness and stretch their long necks into the air. Such 
is a memory of the part played by the horses now passing into 
peace avocations, and it comes to me when I see week after 
weck these splendid helpers to our Cause passing from military 
ownership. I could wish that every horse should be rewarded 
by kindness in peace for the great good he has done us in war. 
For then he had always to battle against the enemy’s bombing 
and shrapnel, indifferent rations, horrible weather, and the 
curse of war in general.” 

I had intended this week writing something about the 
City and Suburban Handicap, but my correspondent has taken 
up all my space’and so I must wait a week. I may mention, 
however, on the authority of his trainer, that Poethlyn is a 
certain starter for the Lancashire Steeplechase at Manchester 
on Easter Monday. And he will win, too! PHILLIPPOS. 





